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Editorial. 


REATNESS is not created by a special emergency. 

It is not created by miraculous divine interposition, 

and yet great men appear when they are wanted. 

There is a law working marvellously, which great 

crises reveal. Our President furnishes an example 

of its operation. When a man of not extraordinary genius 
or great executive ability faces a new national responsibility, 
determined to do that which is right so far as he may ascer- 
tain it, his intellect and all his active powers rise to the level 
of moral greatness. President McKinley has astonished 
both his friends and his opponents by his exhibition of firm- 
ness, calmness, self-control, and ability to lead and control 
other men. If he succeeds in his purpose, some day, not far 
away, we shall hail him as the great peacemaker of the nine- 
teenth century. 
: & 


“Ir it be possible, So far as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” ‘This isthe simple rule of Christianity. By 
this we stand in this present crisis of our national affairs. 


It may be that in the end peaceable measures will fail us; 
but it is our simple duty to wait, so long as waiting does not 
involve wrong-doing or complicity with wrong-doing. It is 
our duty to be content with the attainment of righteous ends, 
although we gain no glory in the transaction. We believe, 
however, that the path of national glory and honor is to be 
found in peace, and not in war. We believe that, these perils 
being past, we shall, as a nation, be deeply grateful if we are 
able to set an example of magnanimity, self-control, and of 
moral power, exercised for noble ends without a war. 


Bd 


WE publish, beginning on page 21, a letter from Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead to the editors of the Ozz/ook, and also their 
reply. Our reasons for publishing them, briefly, are these: 
We have had a brief controversy with the Owf/ook concern- 
ing the tendency of Unitarianism and the law of liberty in 
“evangelical”? churches. After we had made some reply to 
the Outlook, Rev. J. H. Crooker of Troy published a criti- 
cism, which brought out an indignant response. We were 
urged to print Mr. Crooker’s article, and to go further into 
the controversy; but it seemed not desirable to push the 
matter further at that time. But the letter of Mr. Mead, and 
the reply to it, have taken the question out into a broader 
field. Unitarianism is not now under discussion. Mr. 
Mead may be regarded as an impartial spectator, speaking 
from the point of view of a scholar and a student of ecclesi- 
astic +l history. The reply of the Ouflook may be regarded, 
and is, indeed, put forth, as a definite and somewhat authori- 
tative statement of the principles of liberal orthodoxy. It 
is, therefore, of historical importance, whether it is avowed 
or rejected by liberal men in the various churches. It will 
affect the future fortunes of liberalism. We commend these 
articles to all our readers who desire to know the meaning 
of important movements in the religious world. 


af 


Our correspondent, Mr. Bevington, deprecates, as we all 
do, the excesses of a part of the American press. He does 
not overestimate the confusion and distress of thousands 
who read and believe the horrible things reported day after 
day. The remedy is not easily found. Drastic laws would 
fail. Fines and imprisonment would advertise such journals 
in the most effective way. So long as their readers believe 
what is printed, the effect of punishment would only be to 
create a new terror. The guilty editors would be regarded 
as martyrs, and the government would be accused of tyranny. 
It is easy for adroit publishers to evade any law. The only 
remedy lies in the increase of intelligence, in the withdrawal 
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of the patronage both of buyers and of advertisers. When 
the demand ceases, the supply will cease. Already there are 
indications of a popular reaction. When men begin to doubt 
the veracity of such journals, they cease to buy. Many con- 
tent themselves now with reading the “scare heads” out of 
curiosity, while they buy more trustworthy papers. Such 
laws as our correspondent asks for could not be passed until 
the feeling against such journalism was strong enough to 


make it effective. 
ae 


Ir commerce draws the nations that engage in it closer 
together, some figures taken from the London Z?mes may 
show a reason for the new friendliness between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. In round numbers these are 
the total annual exports and imports of Great Britain and 
other nations: The Far East, $157,000,000; Australia, 
$170,000,000; Russia, $270,000,000; India, $280,000,000 ; 
Germany, $305,000,000; France, $350,000,000; United 
States, $690,000,000. 

The commercial relations of England with our own coun- 
try are more numerous and important than those which unite 
any two countries or even than those between England and 
her colonies. We are now selling to England more than we 
are buying. Our treasury is, therefore, receiving gold; and 
all the business of the country feels the stimulus. The fort- 
unes of all our people are affected by this commercial 
activity. Commerce means peace. It creates rivalry and 
increases competition, but it fosters friendship. Two nations 
that are dependent upon each other for markets to the extent 
of two-thirds of a billion dollars a year must, in spite of 
themselves, draw together. Commerce is the great civilizer. 
It is also the great peace-maker. Two nations which by an 
interchange of products are feeding, clothing, and equipping 
each other, while they compete for the markets of the world, 
must agree upon some terms of mutual protection and fair 
play. . 


. 


War, Pro and Con. 


The war spirit in the United States in this year of grace 
1898 is fed by sentiment, by prejudices, and by facts. 
Taking them in the order of their importance, although not 
always in the order of their influence, and the number of 
people affected by them, we may classify the reasons for and 
against war which we hear and read. 

First. Spanish rule in Cuba has been tyrannical, cruel, 
and adverse to the progress of civilization. In the interests 
of humanity, we are called upon to interfere with arms. 

Second. ‘The Maine was destroyed within the jurisdiction 
of the Spanish government. Apparently, no attempt has 
been made to discover and punish the criminals, who are 
believed to have set off a mine with intent to destroy the 
ship. 

Third. The Spanish government is held to be guilty of 
the destruction of the Maine. It either instigated the crime 
or was an accomplice after the fact. 

Fourth. No matter about the facts. Spain is a decadent 
nation. Her methods are selfish. Her policy is barbarous, 
and we do not want her on this side of the ocean. 

Fifth. The honor of the nation has been tarnished, and 
we want revenge. 

Sixth. A war would be a good thing. A nation which 
never fights grows soft and cowardly. A few battles would 
tone the people up. See what a war did for Japan! 

Seventh. Spain is a Catholic country, and is to be 
despised. If the popé interferes in the interest of peace, so 
much the worse. What one Jew has said, many Protestants 
are saying,— we shall “be urged on by the memories of the 
Inquisition, the creak of whose wheel and the roar of whose 
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fires still break upon the ear, and forbid any affection for the 
land of the hidalgos.” This is one of the shrillest notes in 
the war-cry. 

Eighth. ‘There is an epidemic, a veritable mania, a con- 
dition of nervous tension in which men and women must 
break out and scream and wave things in the air. 

These are some of the elements that enter into the war 
spirit. On the other side are elements and reasons that may 
also be classified. 

First. The attainment of freedom and justice in Cuba 
and a settlement of the Maine question, are proper ends of 
action; but these questions can probably be. settled by 
diplomacy. Already improvements have been made. Other 
improvements are in sight. Let us have war, if we must; but 
it is not yet a necessity. 

Second. There is no prospect that war would lessen the 
sum total of human misery. The veconcentrados would cer- 
tainly perish: many Americans and Spaniards would be 
killed. But the guilty persons, who have starved the Cubans 
and destroyed the Maine, would escape punishment. 

Third. Cuba, after an American victory, would be on our 
hands. The Cuban junta and the insurgents would be 
masters of the island, with doubtful consequences. 

Fourth. War is always a sin, and to engage in it would 
be worse than any consequence that would follow peace. 
Let us have peace at any price. 

Fifth. Trade is of more importance to us than any politi- 
cal relations with other nations. Let us mind our own busi- 
ness. We have problems enough without inviting the 
troubles of other people. 

Sixth. What do we care for a lot of Spaniards and _ half- 
breeds? Let them cut each other’s throats, if they will. No- 
body on either side is worth the attention of a civilized na- 
tion. The Central and South American Republics have 
been cutting each other up for the last fifty years. We have 
not interfered with them. Why burn our fingers now in a 
quarrel that is not of our making? 

Before these words are printed, it is probable that the 
issues of war or peace will have been determined; but this 
analysis may stand as a fair description of the elements 
which enter into the great crisis through which we are pass- 
ing. Out of this babel of conflicting ideas and voices we 
believe that truth, justice, liberty, and righteousness will 
emerge. Order will come out of the confusion, and, the war 
fever abating, whether war is declared or not, we shall come 
to a more hearty unanimity in seeking the things that make 
for peace and progress. 


Mind Cure. 


There are many experiments now making in all parts of 
the world, as there always have been, in the application of 
mental or spiritual power to the healing of diseases. Intelli- 
gent and thoughtful people cannot afford to overlook or de- 
spise these experiments. In them good and evil, science and 
ignorance, are mingled. But no experiment thoroughly car- 
ried out ever fails to yield something new and valuable. We 
know that it is impossible to discuss these experiments in all 
their various phases to the satisfaction of any specific class 
of experimenters. Most of them will object at the outset to 
the use of our word “experiment.” They will tell us that 
they are dealing with certainties, with known facts and ascer- 
tained laws. ‘They will also insist, each one after his kind, 
that he is not attempting the work according to the method 
of some other kind. Some work by faith, some appeal to 
natural law, some are Christian healers, some are philosophic 
adepts, some trust to mind cure, some talk about psychology 
and science. 

It is a curious fact that all the terms which are used in 
philosophy and science, as these are represented by learned 
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societies, often take on other meanings when they are used 
by healers of whatever kind. One who uses the language of 
the “colleges ” in its ordinary sense will not be understood 
in the same sense by many of the healers, nor will he under- 
stand them using the same language. Let one word illus- 
trate. ‘“ Psychology” in the colleges means the science of 
mind. To hundreds of thousands of American citizens a 
psychologist is one who has occult power. The psychologist 
is a worker of miracles, and not a student of the laws of 
thought. 

The one truth which is coming into a place of honor with 
this generation, and rightly so, is that thought and feeling 
have power to maintain health or to destroy it. Thought 
and feeling have power to prevent disease or to make its at- 
tack successful. These are well-known facts, known from 


the earliest days, trusted often and often forgotten. 


It is desirable now to learn as rapidly as possible just how 
far good health and disease are affected by the thought and 
feelings which are under the control of human beings. It is 
still more desirable to find the definite limits of disease 
beyond which thought and feeling cannot effect a cure. A 
volume would be necessary for a full discussion of the 
subject. 

But it is safe to say that no one need go outside the limits 
of his school, his church, or his own social circle, to dis- 
cover all the facts and to use all the forces which are avail- 
able. A primary fact is that faith, hope, courage, and 
cheerfulness assist digestion, which is the first function of 
good health. They also stimulate the brain, the nerves, and 
the blood-vessels to happy and healthy exercise. An epi- 
demic selects and destroys the weak, the despondent, and 
the cowardly. When disease has invaded the system, a 
change in the mental outlook, something which brings new 
hope and courage, will often break up the disease, and will 
always assist in bearing that which is incurable. 

The will to live, as all physicians know, often makes the 
difference between living and dying. When a sick man no 
longer wishes to live, he commonly dies. Bad news follow- 
ing a full meal will commonly cause illness, and not infre- 
quently causes death. Good news will often lift an invalid 
to newness of life, and even a fright which excites courage 
to resist danger arouses unexpected powers. 

Literature and life are full ‘of examples which might be 
cited. We select one from Tennyson’s memoir. After the 
battle of Balaklava, one of the Light Brigade, kicked in the 
chest by a horse, was at the point of death. The doctor 
wished that the soldier could be roused from a hopeless leth- 
argy. Nothing availed until, while they were applying 
leeches, some one spoke of Tennyson’s poem, without ex- 
citing interest. Then some began to read the poem. The 
man awoke, heard it, commented upon it, and eagerly asked 
to hear it again. A few days later the patient was dis- 
charged ; but, whether the power was effected by leeches or 
the poem, it is impossible to say. On giving the card the 
medical man murmured, “ Well done, Tennyson !” 

Had the soldier been suffering from a bullet-wound in 
his chest or stomach, probably, in those days, before anti- 
septic surgery was practised, he would have died. Evena 
buoyant spirit cannot offset gangrene or blood-poisoning. 
Many a wounded soldier in the Civil War died of simple 
homesickness. Many recovered from desperate wounds be- 
cause they willed to live or were supported by sympathetic 
comrades or nurses. One man, recovering from desperate 
wounds which had made him nearly blind and a cripple for 
life, in a church full of wounded men at Winchester, Va., 
was the life of the hospital. The surgeons said that his 
mock visits, in which he prescribed ludicrous and impossible 
remedies, did more good than their medicines. 

Within limits which can be ascertained only by science, 
carefully studying the causes of disease and the nature of 
the human organism, the power of the mind is superior. 
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No other agency can compare with it as a source of health 
and an offset to disease. To cross that natural barrier into 
the region where the mind will not avail is to invite disap- 
pointment, and to cause a reaction against that which is 
purely good and useful. In that borderland of superstition 
which lies just outside the realm of science, all kinds of 
strange and fantastic notions are at work. Superstition 
there often runs into fanaticism, sometimes into insanity. 
There the ignorant are made the prey of the designing. 
There men and women grow rich upon the spoils of the 
credulous, the trusting, and the innocent. If one goes far 
enough in that direction, he comes to another land in which 
moral distinctions are lost. They who walk there walk not 
by the light, for in them the light has become darkness. 

Again we say it is not necessary to leave the school, the 
church, the social circle, where our lives are happily placed, 
in order to learn and to practise the laws of mental health, 
moral sanity, and physical well-being. It will be a good 
thing when the medical faculties recognize more openly than 
they now do the facts which are a matter of common knowl- 
edge, and give courses of instruction for the benefit both 
of practitioners and patients. There was wisdom in the 
old Hebrew prophecy that long life, health, wealth, and hap- 
piness were the rewards of righteous men who took a happy 
interest in all the good things God had created. 


The Argument for Ambiguity in Theology. 


Strype, in his memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, quaintly 
describes the shifts to which many of the reformed party in 
the sixteenth century were put in trying to avoid a break with 
the ancient Church. There were those who put great confi- 
dence in verbal ambiguity. They “thought it might be 
more convenient, in order to peace, to suffer some difficult 
and controverted points to pass under dubious expressions, 
or in the very words of Scripture, without any particular 
decisive sense and explanation imposed upon them.” 

So excellent a theologian as Bucer advised a friend, “ when 
he spoke of the Eucharist, to use more dark and ambiguous 
forms of speech, that might be taken in a larger acceptation, 
urging him that by this means a great controversy might be 
at an end, and so peace, so long wanted, might be restored 
to the Church.” 

There is something very familiar to us in this line of 
reasoning. It seenis an easy way to avoid the conflicts of 
opinion which in the nineteenth century, as in the sixteenth, 
have disturbed the peace of the Church. Language is elastic, 
and may, without much difficulty, be stretched so as to cover 
a multitude of meanings and no-meanings. The more am- 
biguous a word, the better it is fitted for “a larger accepta- 
tion.” Sometimes this process is carried to such an extent 
by amiable theologians that the ordinary mind is simply 
paralyzed. Creeds that we had supposed to mean something 
in particular are shown t6 mean everything in general, except 
what they seem to mean. It is sometimes held that subscrip- 
tion to them indicates nothing more than that the subscriber 
takes them as convenient points of departure. 

“ When I use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty to Alice, “ it 
means just what I choose to make it mean, neither more nor 
less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you caw make a 
word mean so many different things.” 

“ The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “ which is to be 
master, that’s all.” 

When he puts it that way, Humpty Dumpty has certainly 
the last word. Just now, in the theological world, he is the 
master of the situation. The “liberty of prophesying” has 
given way to the liberty of interpretation. Yet, when we hear 
the most thorough-going heresy uttered in the most orthodox 
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phraseology, we cannot help wondering, with Alice, whether 
words can mean so many different things. ;, 

Even if they cam be made to mean so many different things, 
is it really worth while to make them do so? To return 
again to Strype, he tells us that Peter Martyr, who had at 
first been persuaded by Bucer to seek peace in ambiguity, 
“afterward returned to his former dilucid style, as well in 
the matter of the real presence as in all other subjects to be 
treated of.” The reasons he gave for this change were that 
those who really cared for the old gross expressions “ re- 
quired gross interpretations, too, and because he found that 
many weaker brethren were greatly offended with these am- 
biguities of speech, and so entangled and confounded that 
they scarce knew what to think on this point. And, so leav- 
ing Bucer to pursue his obscurer phrases, he chose to speak 
more clearly and distinctly.” 

The fact is that lasting peace in the Church is not to be 
attained by concealing difference of opinions under ambigu- 
ous phrases in order to avoid giving offence. We must 
reach a condition in which the frank expression of differing 
opinions shall not give offence. 


Current Topics. 


Tue Spanish government, at the moment when the diplo- 
mats of two continents were regarding the cause of peace 
as hopeless, declared an armistice in Cuba on Saturday. 
This action had the effect of modifying in a slight measure 
the purport of the President’s message, which was submitted 
to the attention of Congress on Monday. There was disap- 
pointment among the more radical elements in the national 
legislative chambers at the conservative tone of the Presi- 
dential utterances. 

a 

Or the Spanish declaration of an armistice, little is ex- 
pected in the end. ‘The insurgents have declared, with all 
the emphasis at their command, that they will not lay down 
their arms, even temporarily, except on assurances of the 
complete withdrawal of the Spanish power from the island of 
Cuba and the recognition of the independence of its people 
from the control of the mother country. The refusal of the 
rebels to suspend operations of hostility is, of course, an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the solution of the difficulty which 
the Sagasta cabinet is attempting. 


oe 


Ir anything were needed to confirm the conviction of 
mankind that Cuba is being miserably misgoverned, and 
that Gen. Blanco’s scheme of autonomy has proved worse 
than a failure, that information was conveyed to Congress by 
the reports of the United States consular agents in Cuba, 
which were submitted to that body on Monday. The con- 
suls assured the country with emphatic unanimity that 
Spain’s latest attempt to retain her constantly weakening 
hold upon Cuba is so far from successful as not to merit 
serious attention, that in no province outside of Havana is 
Spanish authority rehabilitated, and that the treatment of 
the reconcentrados continues to furnish a ghastly page to the 
history of Old World tyranny in the New World. 


a 


THE departure of Consul-general Lee and the other United 
States consular agents in Cuba from Havana on Saturday 
was the occasion of a display of hostility by the Spanish 
mob. It is difficult to understand how the authorities at 
Havana could not have foreseen the unpleasant demonstra- 
tion, and have prevented it by a few simple police precau- 
tions. The interests of the few American citizens who still 


remain on Cuban soil are in the care of the British consular 


authorities. 
ae 


Tue complexity of the Spanish situation is not simplified 
by the attitude of the Spanish people toward their govern- 
ment. Madrid is almost daily the scene of anti-government 
demonstrations by street crowds, and the city authorities 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent violence. 
An especially strong effort is being made by the Spanish 
authorities to keep the public passion within check, and to in- 
fluence European sentiment favorably through a vigorous 
censorship of all despatches bearing on the Hispano-Amert- 
can situation. The Spanish cabinet has not only a vital 
international problem to deal with; but a domestic one of 


considerable gravity as well. 
a 


Tue Cuban rebels do not show any intention of accepting 
the armistice that has been offered to them by the Spanish 
government, notwithstanding the pressure which the pope is 
exerting to convince them of the advisability of agreeing to 
a truce. Indeed, there is every reason why the Spanish 
forces on the island should want a truce. The rainy season, 
which is approaching, has always proved a positive advan- 
tage to the insurgents, who are well accustomed to the sever- 
ities of the season, while the Spanish forces have been com- 
pelled to abandon the offensive at the first indication of the 
Cuban winter. The loyalists, therefore, have everything to 
gain by an armistice at this time, while the rebels have every- 


thing to lose. 
a 


Tue Department of War is rapidly putting Chickamauga 
Park into condition for the accommodation of a large num- 
ber of troops. It is planned that the reservation shall be 
used as a sort of central depot for the militia forces of the 
country in the event of war. Military authorities agree that 
the reservation is admirably adapted for the purposes of a 
vast national drill-ground, where freshly enlisted soldiers can 
be easily inured to the difficulties of camp life and the ex- 
ertions of actual campaigning. 


at 


Tue French language will shortly cease to be one of the 
two official media of communication in Louisiana. The con- 
vention which is in session in that State now for the purpose 
of revising the constitution will end a lingual struggle which 
has lasted for over a century by making the English tongue 
the sole official language of the State. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that there are in New Orleans itself 
thousands of white people to whom English is a foreign 
tongue, and who are essentially French in manners, customs 
and speech, but who are nevertheless thoroughly American 
in feeling. 

at 


A GHASTLY illustration of the perils of travelling in the 
Klondike region reached civilization last week, when the news 
was flashed across the continent that an avalanche on the 
Dyea trail had buried nearly one hundred men and women 
of that bold procession that is creeping slowly and painfully 
to the well-advertised El Dorado, its path bestrewn with the 
evidences of death. As the large relieving force plunges 
with desperate energy into the vast mass of snow, they dis- 


_ cover fresh evidences of the magnitude of the disaster. 


wt 


“Gen.” WiLL1AM Boorn, the commander-in-chief of the 
Salvation Army, is meeting with tremendous success in his 
tour though the country. At all the important points in 
his journey he has been received by great and eager crowds. 
It is worthy of note that governors of States and mayors of 
cities have found it worth their while to preside at Salvation 
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Army meetings where “Gen.” Booth has been the chief 
speaker, and to extend to him and his coworkers the official 
welcome of State and city. 

' J 


THE Supreme Court of West Virginia has ruled that it 
cannot issue a mandamus prohibiting the reading of the 
Protestant Bible in the public schools. A number of Roman 
Catholic extremists had made a vigorous effort to obtain a 
ruling against the King James version, on the plea that it 
was sectarian and did not possess the sanction of spiritual 
authority. The case, after exhaustive arguing, is decided 
against the complainants. The court finds that there is no 
law on the statute book that could authorize the prohibition 
which the complainants wanted. 


od 


THE Russian government has fairly succeeded in sup- 
pressing a scandal of vast proportions, which is said to in- 
volve nearly one hundred officers in the imperial navy, some 
of them of the very highest rank. M.de Witte, the min- 
ister of finance, discovered that contracts had been tampered 
with systematically by an entire hierarchy of naval officers, 
with the result that the imperial treasury has lost several 
millions of roubles. It will be noticed that the only intima- 
tion that the non-Russian world had of this great official 
robbery was a meagre despatch containing the barest infor- 
mation. Had a similar scandal been unearthed in almost 
any other country in Europe, every particular of it would 
have been trumpeted to the four winds. 


& 


Hon. Ceci RuopeEs, “the colossus of South Africa,” is in 
London. It has been generally taken for granted that Mr. 
Rhodes is in deep disgrace on account of that little raid into 
“Oom” Paul’s country, for which Parliament fixed the 
responsibility on the then premier of Cape Colony. ‘That 
his disgrace was not so very deep as the British government 
would have had the world believe is evidenced by the fact 
that Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. It is said that the energetic British 
secretary of state for the colonies has some serious plans 
concerning the Transvaal Republic, which Englishmen per- 
sist in regarding as a part of their sphere of influence in 
South Africa,— and perhaps with justice. 


a 


SicNor Crispi, the former premier of Italy, who, after 
Cavour, had probably the largest share in assuring the inde- 
pendence of Italy, is devoting himself almost exclusively to 
the writing of his memoirs. Inasmuch as Crispi has been 
associated closely with a large share of the political activity 
of Europe during the last quarter of a century, his memoirs 
are likely to contain some reading that certain former asso- 
ciates of his — Bismarck, for instance — will not relish. 


Pd 


Sicnor Crispi is bound to tell, for instance, what he 
thinks of that international boycotting scheme known as the 
Triple Alliance, which has contributed so largely to the 
bankrupting of the Kingdom of Italy. He may tell what lies 
of diplomacy and frauds of state-craft the “ iron chancellor ” 
employed, in order to fix upon France the infamy of the wat 
of 1870. Bismarck dislikes the Latins very much. In spite 
of the outwardly cordial relations which the former chan- 
cellor of the German Empire has cultivated with his former 
colleague of Italy, it is not supposed that Crispi’s love fo1 
Bismarck is so great as to cause him to try.to do violence to 
history, in order to shield the reputation of the German 
statesman. “ 

oe 

Lonpon is convinced that the Chinese mind has finally 

penetrated the treacherous purpose of Russia, and that the 
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danger to British influence in China is over. The readiness 
—almost amounting to unseemly haste — with which the 
Tsung-Li-Yamen at Pekin has conceded every British de- 
mand during the past month indicates strongly that England 
has nothing to fear from Chinese opposition to her plans. 
The statesmen of the British foreign office are now longing 
to detect the appearance in China of a corresponding pur- 
pose of resistance to Russian aggression. 


& 


THE whereabouts of the Swedish explorer, Andrée, who 
started for the north pole in a balloon last autumn, are yet 
unknown ; and it is now feared that the daring scientist has 
perished somewhere amidst the eternal ice of the extreme 
north of Siberia. The French aéronauts, who left New 
York for the North last week, equipped with a powerful bal- 
loon of a novel type, are going to see for themselves whether 
there is really nothing that can be done to save the gallant 
Swede. There is very little doubt, however, that their 
search for Andrée will be fruitless. 


& 


Tue East African negroes who have accepted the sovy- 
ereignty of Germany in response to the persuasiveness of 
the Maxim gun are beginning to reap some of the advan- 
tages of civilization. Large numbers of them are being 
employed at forced labor on extensive government works, 
comprising railroads, canals, and other devices that are de- 
signed to advance the preaching of the Kaiser’s gospel still 
further into the benighted interior. The German govern- 
ment has thus given its official sanction to a species of sla- 
very but very little removed from the condition to which the 
name is generally applied. Under the circumstances the 
Arab slave-dealers may be forgiven if they ask themselves 
why sauce for the Arab goose ‘should not be sauce for the 
German gander. 

& 


BritTAIn, like Germany, has to avail herself of large forces 
of natives on her route to Khartoum. A permanent railroad 
is being built to connect that point with the governmental 
and commercial centres at Cairo and Alexandria. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the swarms of black workmen 
who are crawling slowly southward along the line of the 
rails to Khartoum are free laborers, who are paid for their 
work at the rates current in the Egyptian labor market. 


a 


Tue French press has adopted the expression “yellow 
journal,” which has apparently become one of the fixtures in 
the English language. The species of journalism which the 
new designation denotes has become a feature of increasing 
conspicuousness in the French capital. Its models are un- 
doubtedly on this side of the ocean; and, although the French 
imitations are far — very far — behind their cisatlantic proto- 
types, they are enjoying the same title of distinction. The 
important difference between the jawne journal of Paris and 
the “ yellow journal ” of New York is that the government of 
the Latin republic may prohibit, under given conditions, the 
publication of incendiary matter in the Paris jawmes, while the 
New York “ yellows ” are as free and as unlimited in their 
capacity for disaster as is a burning ember in a powder 


magazine. 
at 


AN alliance between Great Britain and the United States 
is becoming more and more of a fixed idea with English 
journalists and diplomats. Whenever the absence of other 
startling news has been demonstrated, the English journals, 
even the great ones, fall back upon an announcement of 
the formation of an Anglo-American alliance with a prompt- 
ness and an ease that must have the effect of relieving the 
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editorial mind of much professional uncertainty. The latest 
announcement of this sort comes from Hong Kong, where 
the correspondent of a London paper has discovered conclu- 
sive evidences of joint offensive and defensive Anglo-Amer- 
ican action against the encroachments of the other powers in 
China. 


Brevities. 


Radcliffe College, by the generosity of an anonymous 
friend, is to have a well-equipped gymnasium. 


Many of the men who most earnestly oppose war-making 
would be most conscientious and heroic if duty called them 
to the field. 


The Christian Endeavor Society secure such great repre- 
sentative meetings because each individual society pays the 
expenses of its delegates. 


The Watchman reports that the menace of war is affecting 
missionary contributions. The falling off has been without 
precedent. A large deficit seems to be inevitable. 


All the world waits with sympathetic anxiety for the news 
from Mr. Gladstone. ‘The English newspapers have granted 
his request to spare him the discussion of his physical 
ailments. 


It is now reported from France that the court, after set- 
ting aside the proceedings against Zola as illegal, will pro- 
ceed to pass the same judgment upon the verdict against 
Dreyfus. 


Many of the religious papers, while deprecating war, feed 
the flame of the warlike spirit by pictures and articles which 
stimulate the imagination. ‘They would put out the fire by 
blowing on it and pouring oil into it. 


The Presbyterian Church has a missionary debt of half a 
million dollars. The Church Economist says this is nothing 
for a church having a million well-to-do members, and ad- 
vises it to “ snap this bug off your coat.” 


Mr. Bok is getting into trouble with the Sunday-school 
workers. In his esteemed journal he has made sweeping 
charges concerning the stupidity and the decline of the Sun- 
day-school. The replies are numerous and animated. 


Probably few people credit the Hon. John Wanamaker 
with any ardent enthusiasm for reform in politics. His own 
testimony against the bosses shows that he has for a long 
time supported them, while he had definite knowledge of 
their unholy methods. 


Queen Victoria is setting her house in order. She knows 
that the time cannot be far distant when her successor will 
take the throne. Her palaces, crown jewels, and other treas- 
ures are undergoing inspection, in order that everything may 
be ready when her summons comes. 


The spelling of the name of Archbishop Usher in our last 
issue reminds us of the comment of a Western editor upon 
the letters standing for American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He said the letters A. A. A. S. were 
not descriptive. There were too many A’s, and not enough 
S’s. 

Our sermon this week comes from Paris. The author, 
Rev. Jean Réville, is a member of the faculty of Protestant 
theology. This sermon is one of twelve published in a vol- 
ume in the Librairie Fischbacher. We have translated it 
for the benefit of our readers, because it is not only a strong 
and eloquent discourse, but timely in its application to cur- 
rent discussions and eyents in the social world. The full 
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title of the book is “ Paroles d’un Libre-croyant, Prédication 
Moderne de |’Fvangile.” 


Prof. Charles A. Briggs and Prof. Henry P) smith, 
both suspended for heresy by the Presbyterian Church, are 
taking the matter into their own hands. Prof. Briggs has 
joined the Episcopal Church, but will probably remain in the 
Union Theological Seminary. Prof. Smith has taken a 
chair at Amherst College, and it is suggested that he will 
soon join the Congregational Church. An Episcopalian re- 
marked, concerning the rumor that new trials for heresy 
were proposed in the Presbyterian Church: “Let them go 
ahead. It will only increase our membership.” 


The question concerning the relation of ministers to 
the creeds of their churches which they have outgrown 1s 
quite different from the question which presents itself to a 
candidate for ordination. Ought a young man, for instance, 
accept ordination in the Episcopal Church who does not be- 
lieve in the virgin birth of Jesus and his physical resurrec- 
tion? A minister, who accepted ordination before the. 
bishops had declared that belief in these doctrines was 
essential, might properly resist. How about the young man 
who can successfully pass his examination only in case cer- 
tain questions are not asked? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Parables for Home and School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have not seen for a long time a book written to be read 
to the young which meets so admirably, as does this volume 
of ‘“ Parables,” the needs of the children in our homes and the 
younger pupils in our schools. Its author, Mr. Wendell P. 
Garrison, knows how to feed the healthy hunger of the child’s 
mind. His “Parables ” abound in useful information concern- 
ing things which every boy and girl ought to know about; 
while the knowledge imparted in these charming word- 
pictures is vitalized by the ethical spirit. It is seldom that 
we meet with a writer who has something to say to a child, 
and can secure his attention without condescending to child- 
ish talk. That children enjoy being brought into touch with 
a virile intellect and an earnest soul is shown by the hearty 
reception which was given to these “ Parables” when their 
author read them aloud to hundreds of young pupils in sev- 
eral of the public schools of Orange, N.J., where he resides. 
The attractiveness of such virtues as kindness, truth-speak- 
ing, and tenderness; the hatefulness of contempt, of Vandal- 
ism, of going with the crowd to do wrong; the value of the 
sound mind, of clear intelligence, and of true patriotism,— are 
among the subjects which this book Sets forth. It is safe to 
predict that, with thoughtful parents and wise teachers, it will 
become a classic in this kind of literature. I most cordially 
commend these “ Parables” to all readers of the Register 
who are interested in the right training of the young. 

Henry G. SPAULDING. 


Easter Trivialities, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The feast of the resurrection, especially to those who 
have recently lost near and dear friends, is fraught with the 
deepest and most spiritual significance; and it makes me 
wince to see such an expression as this, “All the New 
Easter Fashions for Women,” or to receive a postal card 
headed “ Easter Sale” and decorated with figures of Palmer 
Cox Brownies and imbecile-looking Japanese dolls. 

And, surely, it is most unseemly that merchants should try 
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to sell their wares by affixing the sacred word “ Easter” as 
an adjective before such nouns as hats, bonnets, coats, neck- 
wear, and boots. Many of us would find it impossible to 
purchase anything so advertised; and I know two persons, 
at least, whose feelings have reached such a point that they 
had rather go shabby on Easter Sunday than wear anything 
conspicuously new. 

I have just seen in a morning paper this statement: “A 
Veil-case is an Attractive and Useful Easter Remembrance.” 
But the quality of appropriateness does not seem to be taken 
into account. Indeed, there are not many remembrances 
that are truly appropriate. Flowers and plants, religious 
books and pictures, hymns and sermons relative to the sub- 
ject, almost complete the list. READER. 


The Danger of a Lawless Press. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Cannot something be done about this? Cannot you say 
something from the high pulpit of the Christian Register that 
will set people thinking and caring to do something that 
shall improve the wretched condition of the newspapers of 
our country ? 

The press of this~land has hitherto been called a free 
press. And such it has been. As such, it has been one of 
the most powerful instruments of our progress. Now it is 
fast becoming a lawless press, and must be restrained. 
Think of the outrageous conduct of the newspapers during 
the past few weeks in the matter of the Maine and of pos- 
sible war between America and Spain. 

No rumor so vague and ill-founded but has been pub- 
lished. No surmise, however wild and impossible, but has 
been given currency. Facts and fictions alike have been 
treated with the same grave seriousness. Anything, if only 
the papers could get themselves sold! 

And look at the effect upon the thoughtless and unintelli- 
gent, as we see it in the increased nervousness, amounting al- 
most to hystericalness, which prevails among us. So highly 
strung, indeed, is the nervous tension of the public mind 
that many feel, if the state of things shall last much longer, 
‘they have reasonable ground for doubting the continued 
sanity of our national life. 

The press, which shows in almost every column that it 
has no inception of what liberty really is, nevertheless claims 
the right of freedom. 

But the people have rights also. And one of these rights 
is peace of mind, not to be disturbed without good cause. 
If a man in any community puts on a disguise, and, under 
cover of darkness and mystery, goes about frightening timid 
women and children, he is caught, clapped into prison, and 
so suppressed. 

But the newspaper is a greater “bogy’ stalking about 
under its white sheet, making strange, frightful, ominous 
sounds, frightening the timid ones out of their minds, and 
robbing them of their peace. Would it be impossible to get 
a law that would take hold of newspaper proprietors and edi- 
tors guilty of such conduct, and fine, imprison, or otherwise 
suppress them ? 

In no other nation is such a state of things found. How 
long is such a state of things to last? Long since the press 
exalted itself into a tribunal of justice. Heaven save the 
mark! For has not trial by newspaper become well estab- 
lished? And shall it become our War Department, Con- 
gress, and Executive as well? Is the press, indeed, the 
people? or does it even accurately voice the sentiment, the 
mind, the sober judgment, of the people? If it is and does, 
then God help us! for it will not be long before a press- 
ridden people shall have become its own destroyer. 

Joun A. BEVINGTON. 


Barnstable. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Elmwood. 


“And the cry of the herons, winging their way 
Over the poet's house in the Elinwood thickets.” 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


Elmwood! A name to conjure with. The wind yet sings 
In these tall pines rare madrigals,— whispered of old, 

Beneath their charméd boughs, in fair forgotten springs, 
By honeyed lips, forever songless now, and cold! 


Here, Fancy-conjured, in soft glamour evermore, 
With airy footfall, o’er the velvet grass, 

Moving in rhythmic beauty, as of yore, 
The creatures of his song in sweet procession pass. 


Still pittypat goes Zekle’s doughty heart. 
Still rustic Huldy, pale as ashes, 
Paring immortal apples, holds her part, 
“All smily roun’ the lips, an’ teary roun’ the lashes.” 


Here, ever-splendid, in his gilded mail, 
Sir Launfal yet rides through his castle gates, 
Where gentle Jesu, with the Holy Grail, 
Guised in a leper’s loathsome tatters, waits. 


And here, immortal as his deathless strain, 
To martial measure treading proud and slow,— 
The old fire kindling in their eyes again,— 
Harvard’s dead heroes down the ages go. 


Ah! never woodman’s ruthless axe must swing 

In these dear shades! Shy creatures of the wood 
Shall harbor here: here earliest bluebirds sing, 

And Elmwood’s lordly heron rear its brood. 


And oft, when rarest days of June shall fall, 
Mayhap, unguessed, in tender summer eves, 
His homing shade, content, shall watch it all,— 

Viewless as winds that thrill the elmen leaves. 


The Persian Passion Play. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


On the tenth day of the first month Moharrem (which cor- 
responds to our month of September) the commemoration 
of the death of Husein, killed in the battle of Kerbela, takes 
place, and is called the Taziéh, or Passion Play,—a drama 
which lasts ten days; and the event is celebrated in all parts 
of Persia. 

Early in the morning of the tenth day processions pass 
through the streets, smiting their bare bosoms with their 
right hand (one of the most common of Oriental ceremonies 
for expressing lamentations), and carrying swords in the left 
hands, gashing their shaven heads as a sign of grief, and, 
with blood streaming over their bodies, shout and groan, 
“Va Tusein }y" Ya Husem |” 

It is not uncommon for men to fall dead as they are over- 
come by loss of blood or the fearful pitch of excitement to 
which they have wrought themselves. All this public dem- 
onstration takes place before the great dramatic representa- 
tion of the tragedy of Husein occurs, of which there are two 
performances daily,— one in the afternoon and one in the 
evening. At each performance are thousands of women 
closely veiled, except a bit of lace-work over the eyes, 
seated cross-legged on the floor of the arena, packing every 
inch of room, except the narrow passage-way around the 
stage, which is bare of any scenery. The boxes are filled 
with the higher classes and the wives of those in authority. 
Venders of refreshments are seen with lemonade, water, tea, 
and kalidns smoked by women as well as men. Processions 
in mourning march around the circular stage, beating their 
breasts ; then a group of men in Arab costume, followed by 
another group nude above the middle, holding in each hand 
a large block of hard wood, which they strike together with 
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a hard blow. Then come the bands and processions of 
actors and singers, chanting and wailing a song of lamenta- 
tion. An orchestra at the top of the building pours forth 
strains of melody (so called). The instruments are horns 
and kettledrums; and, if zozse be music, then they are musi- 
cal, indeed. 

The leading purpose of the play is to represent the slaugh- 
ter of Husein and his family, but the events are not repre- 
sented in the order in which they occurred. Scene after 
scene is represented, interspersed by occasional episodes 
having but a remote relation to the chief event, but which 
serve to relieve the solemnity and monotony of the occasion. 
Perhaps the chief of these is the representation of King Sol- 
omon in all his glory receiving the Queen of Sheba, accom- 
panied by a troop of horsemen, magnificently mounted, and 
a procession of gayly trapped animals, with all the pomp and 
ceremony equal to the royal occasion. The audience is thus 
carried easily along, aroused to profound emotion or to 
merriment and entertainment, day after day, until the tenth 
day, called the Gattle, or Day of Slaughter, when Husein is 
slain, when the audience reaches such a state of excitement 
as borders on frenzy. Christians are not allowed to attend 
on the last three days, as the events are too solemn for un- 
believers to witness. 

It is most interesting as an exhibition of the dramatic 
genius of the Persian race, as well as the manifestation of 
the sentiments of a great religious sect, which keeps alive the 
events on which the religion is founded which has given 
vitality to the national life of Persia for a thousand years. 
But who is Husein, and what are the tragic events connected 
with his life ? 

After the death of Mahomet, in the year 632, the succes- 
sion was disputed, although it was affirmed that Mahomet 
had designated ‘Ali, who had married Fatima, his only sur- 
viving daughter, as his successor. But it was not until many 
years after that Ali was elected to the caliphate, which he 
was not allowed to enjoy without opposition, which eventually 
proved fatal to himself and to the continuation of the caliph- 
ate in the family of the founder of the faith; for a crafty 
chieftain, Moaviyéh, overcame Ali, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the caliphate in the line of the Ommiades. 

When Ali was assassinated, his eldest son, Hassan, as- 
sumed the caliphate, and, at the head of a powerful army, 
marched against Moaviyéh, but later abdicated in his favor, 
reserving the succession to himself after the death of Moavi- 
yéh ; but Yezeed, the son of the latter, foreseeing that his 
father’s death would restore Hassan to the caliphate, caused 
Hassan to be poisoned by one of his wives, so the line of the 
family succeeded to him. But a few provinces would not 
accept him, and gave their allegiance to the lion-hearted 
Husein, brother of Hassdn, and, like him, grandson of the 
prophet. He boldly prepared for a conflict with Yezeed 
which would decide the claim; but the fickle followers, who 
were at first so earnest in their zeal for his cause, allowed 
themselves to be diverted from their purpose, and allowed an 
army to be sent to crush him. MHusein was a man of cour- 
age and a true believer in predestination. ‘What is written 
is written,” is the doctrine of the Koran; and he went forth 
unflinchingly to meet his doom. If ever there was a martyr 
and a hero, Husein, the son of Ali, was one. 

From the outset of his journey he was troubled by a pre- 
sentiment of Death riding beside him in his path across the 
desert, and in resignation uttered, “'To God we belong, and 
to God we return.” He, with his four brothers, would not 
surrender unconditionally to Yezeed. In the. encounter 
which followed Husein chanted the “Song of Fear,” sung 
only in moments of extreme peril, and in the final attack on 
the field at Kerbela fell, pierced with over thirty wounds. 
His head was struck off, and taken to the leader of the 
enemy. 

The whole Mohammedan world now seemed to acknowl- 
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edge the sway of the caliphs of the line of Moaviyéh and his 
successors; but the fact remains that in Persia the memory 
of Ali and his unfortunate family was remembered with deep 
veneration by a small and persecuted sect, calling themselves 
Sheihs, who, after eight hundred years of heroic faith and en- 
durance, came to the hour of triumph. For a little child 
named Ismail was born in the direct line of descent from Ali, 
naturally a Sheih. He proved in time to be possessed of 
superior ,talents, instigated a revolt, mounted the throne of 
Persia, called himself Shah Ismail, consolidated it once more 
into a great empire, and united nearly the entire population 
in a common zeal for the faith of Ali. | 

Tradition states that as early as 933 A.D. the practice 
began of commemorating the tragical events on which the 
Sheih faith is founded by recitations, monologues, etc., 
which have increased from year to year, until now the ten 
days’ dramatic representation form the Tiziéh. Such is the 
story, briefly told, of the Persian Passion Play. 


Homes of the Poor. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Any reader of popular accounts of the life in the slum 
districts of a great city, if at all sensitive to the degradation 
and destitution usually depicted therein, is apt to form a con- 
ception of heart-break and hopelessness,— listless children, 
broken-down women, and men brooding over their social 
wrongs,—ascribing to these people (whom he regards in the 
mass, and not as individuals) that state of mind which 
would characterize 42m under similar circumstances. 

Setting forth for the first time on a tour of personal in- 
spection, he finds children laughing and dancing on the 
street-corners, men going quietly upon their ways, and women 
gossiping cheerfully enough with their neighbors, and re- 
turns, perhaps, resolving that his previous conception of “ the 
poor” and “the slums” sprang from an over-wrought senti- 
mentalism, and that all talk about destitution and misery is 
one of the many exaggerations of modern sensationalism. 

What is the actual state of the case? We are fond of av- 
eraging, of saying that an accurate statement is somewhere 
between the two extremes; but sometimes accuracy demands 
that both extremes be included. In our anxiety to classify, 
to find a “typical” case that may be labelled and placed 
upon the shelf in our collection of sociological specimens, we 
are tempted to ignore certain real distinctions, and to lump 
those people together as “ poor” who are really in differing 
circumstances, varying from a fair standard of comfort to a 
destitution that asks little from exaggeration. 

Go into an old-style tenement house,— a house that once 
held a single, well-to-do family. There is no carpet on the 
halls and stairways. There is a perceptible odor of food in 
the air, cabbage perhaps being well in evidence. It is dark- 
ish in the hallways. Your errand, perhaps, takes you to the 
upper story. You find a tenement of two or three rooms, 
the floor is bare, the children dirty, the mother discouraged, 
and the father away on an indefinite and unpromising quest 
for “work.” You feel that this is really “typical,” and peeps 
into other houses near at hand confirm your impression. 
Some day, as you are going up the not over-clean stair 
way, the door to one of the tenements stands open; and you 
get a glimpse that makes you rub your eyes. The floor is 
clean, some decent mats may be doing duty as a carpet, 
pictures are on. the walls, the stove is blacked, the general 
effect is cheerful and homelike. Clearly, here is a variation 
from the “ type.” 

After additional experience, when you have learned that 
soap and water will do much even for carpetless floors and 
barren walls, and have come to think approvingly of the land- 
lord who whitewashes once a year and does a little occasional 
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kalsomining ; when you have fotind some back tenements that 
deserve the worst epithets ever applied to “ the slums” as a 
whole, and are no longer overwhelmed at the appearance of 
plush furniture and a carpet of brilliant design where a few 
rag mats and wooden chairs would have answered to your 
expectations ; when you no longer regard the man with reg- 
ular work, who can provide for his family and perhaps has 
some small savings in a co-operative bank, as in the same 
category with the man who works when his health, habits, or 
good fortune permits, while “ relief” in coal, groceries, cloth- 
ing, etc., has, alas! become an only too regular source of in- 
come,— by that time you may realize that this particular 
problem of civilization that you have in hand is not a spe- 
cially simple one, to be measured by any rule of thumb or 
solved off-hand by some glib formula. 

The problem, indeed, is not one to be solved by “ charity,” 
even if the alms are bestowed with a fair degree of thoughtful 
discrimination. .So far as mere “relief” is concerned, the 
philanthropic machinery —and such machinery deserves re- 
spect, and not ridicule — is usually ample in these modern 
days. Neither has the problem ceased to exist because the 
majority of the children in the less favored quarter of a great 
city are not perishing from quick starvation, nor sitting, rag- 
ged and indifferent, upon steps and curbstones ; nor because, 
as a rule, the men are not, desperate at heart and sodden with 
liquor, nor the women lost to all sense of home and decency 
and ‘respectable ” existence. 

No! ‘The question is rather as to the standard of living 
which we mean shall characterize the civilization of this 
country, especially in the great cities, where modern civiliza- 
tion is to-day at its best —and worst. If one end of the 
scale runs into an excess of luxury and a mere riot of osten- 
tation, it certainly will not help matters if the other drops 
lower and lower with each successive arrival of frowzy and 
indifferent emigrants, whose home surroundings. make them 
ready inmates of tenements that otherwise would long ago 
have ceased to be profitable to their owners. Surely, if we 
mean that the American traditions of decency, comfort, and 
a chance for social improvement, shall be preserved, we must 
get rid of that scheme of living which is based upon the en- 
vironment found in the lowest and most uncivilized purlieus 
that yet remain, disgraceful relics from far-off ages, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Condemn and tear down the worst tenements? So long 
as the landlord makes “repairs,” it may well be a matter of 
some difficulty to draw the line between the tenantable and 
the untenantable. Compared with some that yet continue to 
stand, either of right or through wrong sufferance, it may 
be admitted that a pretty low grade of buildings shows to an 
unfair advantage. One point, at least, stands out clearly: 
slum property would not be desirable if it were not profitable. 
Another proposition seems equally evident: it would not be 
profitable, could it find no tenants. ‘The problem, then, is, 
How shall the dwellers in these less favored quarters be 
brought to demand better surroundings ? 

The means are not far to seek: the need is for the per- 
sonal work that will make the application. Anything that 
widens the mental horizon, that stirs a healthful ambition, 
that inspires faith in better things and hope for their attain- 
ment, will prove useful in such an attempt. Most of all, how- 
ever, it needs to be impressed upon the dweller in the slums 
— and especially upon the newly arrived emigrant — that the 
American ideal of a happy and prosperous community roots 
itself in a happy and prosperous home. It will be an evil 
day for a free people when the public institution rather than 
the home shall be the standard for comfort, ease, and social 
enjoyment. Bread and the circus gratis, with a closet to 
crawl into when the. day was ended,— that might serve for 
the Roman slave: it must not serve for nineteenth-century 
civilization. 

The model tenement house has demonstrated that decent 
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surroundings may be obtained for the saine price — or less 
— than that asked for wretched accommodations. The many 
social settlements have brought new ideas and a fresh outlook 
into many a family where the daily round was narrow and 
uninspiring. A social settlement with a sound financial back- 
ing has a certain danger, however, from its very opportunities. 

Clubs, classes, libraries, mothers’ meetings,— who would 
say them nay? But even these, admirable as they are, stand 
a little outside of the actual home life of their members. 
Nevertheless, all honor to the well-equipped social settlement ! 

It has led the way—here in America at least —in the 
most intimate contact with the home life of “the other half” 
that we have known. Its endeavor has been to work along 
natural and obvious lines, avoiding theory as much as possi- 
ble, and letting its work be shaped by: the actual need. 

Least of all is there any reason for looking askance at 
any individuals who are working along lines that the social 
settlement has suggested. Two or three young women; a 
young man and his “ chum,” if these have felt the inspiration 
of the new philanthropy sufficiently to take a room or two in 
some Macedonian quarter with a modest hope of being able 
to bring in a little more “‘ sweetness and light ” thereabouts,— 
may find a certain advantage in their very limitations. Vof to 
be in easy circumstances, to have taste and brains well in ex- 
cess of cash, is by no means an unhopeful state of affairs when 
it comes to neighborly intercourse with people whose social 
and educational opportunities have been narrow and whose 
pocket-books have never been particularly well-lined. That 
such neophytes will make mistakes, that they will be imposed 
upon, that many of their doings will run counter to work that 
is being done on definite and organized lines, may be confi- 
dently expected. That they will present the problem from 
fresh points of view, that their neighbors will gain a new 
idea of the capabilities of even their rather discouraging sur- 
roundings, that gradually, but surely, the slum will wane 
and decency in living and surroundings will take its place,— 
even to be able to hope that such may be the outcome ought 
to prove a consolation for blunders and cross-purposes. 


Religious Work in India. 


BY P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


The year opened in the calamities of a terrible plague and 
famine. The plague was confined to Western India, the 
famine spread throughout the country. The public mind 
was so full of alarm and depression that no work outside 
that of immediate relief to sufferings could be undertaken. 
The people bore it all very meekly and patiently. They quietly 
expected death. In the face of such disaster, perhaps it is 
the Hindus only that can keep their calmness. This, if any- 
thing, is the strong point of the Hindu character. The 
British government made noble efforts for famine relief; but 
the calamity of the plague they could not cope with. On the 
contrary, the European theories of segregation and disinfec- 
tion revolutionized the social and domestic customs of the 
Hindus to such an extent that serious disturbances of the 
public peace were every day apprehended. In the ancient 
city of Poona the plague commissioner and another young 
military officer were shot on the very night of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Nay, the whole population of Poona were suspected 
of disloyalty to the government. Arrests of leading citizens 
were made, and a primitive police was posted. So to the 
dangers of the famine and plague were added the unknown 
dangers of sedition. All communities were excited, and 
nobody knew what was going to happen. 

My own protracted tours and labors in Ceylon and South- 
ern India toward the end of 1896 laid me up during the 
first few. months of the next year; but I contrived to get 
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through the work of the sixty-seventh anniversary of the 
Brahmo-Somaj in January. The anniversary discourse on 
“ The Place of Christianity in the Future Religion of India ” 
was meant by me to form a new departure in the history of 
our movement. Hitherto we had accepted the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Now I intended that we should 
accept the principles and teachings evolved in the progress 
of the Christian religion; for I felt, as there was no Chris- 
tianity without Christ, so there was no Christ without Christi- 
anity. I hope before very long to publish in America the 
substance of what I said on this subject. It ought to be 
pointed out that our thoughts on Christ and Christianity, 
openly and frankly stated, have often made us very unpopu- 
lar, not only in Hindu society, but, I am sorry to say, in the 
Brahmo-Somaj also. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
these advanced views, though disagreeable at first, exercise 
in the long run a wholesome and elevating influence upon 
the public mind. It can be honestly said that the Brahmo- 
Somaj has done as much to prepare and familiarize the 
Indian mind with the essential truths of Christ’s religion as 
.any denominational Christian missionary agency has done, 
perhaps very much more so. It has for some years been my 
plan to strengthen as much as possible the provincial 
Brahmo-Somajes by holding festivals and celebrations in 
some of our leading towns. 

With this object, I visited such towns as Bhagulpur, 
Bankipur, Arrah, Ghazipur, Benares, and Hazaribagh. It 
is striking to observe how in the most orthodox centres of 
Benares my labors havé always been accepted with readiness 
and cordiality which were full of promise. In the old ob- 
servatory buildings of Maharaja Man Sing, one of the Hindu 
officers of Akbar, I had the pleasure to address in Hindu- 
stani a somewhat old-fashioned audience of Hindus on the 
subject of communion with God without offending any man’s 
prejudice. It seems to me that this ancient city of Benares 
could be, with increased resources, turned into a field of 
much spiritual activity. It has to be remembered that every 
Indian religious reform has had to establish its prospects in 
Benares. Buddhism itself, utterly un-Hindu as it was, first 
built its stronghold in this fortress of orthodox Hinduism. 
But, to be successful, one must not only spend one’s time, but 
also money, among these Brahmans. Ghazipur-is a small 
though ancient town in the north-west provinces. The 
Brahmo-Somaj there is maintained by the faith and zeal of 
Nitya Gopal Roy, a local lawyer. This gentleman’s private 
and public character is so noble that his influence has meant 
an increasing influence on the Hindu and Mohammedan pop- 
ulation of Ghazipur. I have always done all in my power to 
add to that growing influence. Bankipur, or Patna, is the 
principal town of the province of Behar. Our work there at 
one time prospered much under Prokash Chunder Roy, a 
government official of high standing. His transfer, how- 
ever, has lately brought on a reaction which it was my en- 
deavor to counteract by personal and public activity. The 
Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj has established a seat in Bankipur, 
and I had the pleasure to co-operate with the zealous young 
men who composed that movement. Outside of Calcutta the 
two chief sections of the Brahmo-Somaj keep much better 
mutual relations than they can do in the metropolis, and of 
this harmony I have often tried to take the utmost advantage. 

Some months of the hot weather I have always spent on 
the hills; but during the last summer my profitable stay at 
Darjeeling was suddenly cut short by the terrible earthquake 
of May last, the report of which, I believe, has spread to 
America. Revising my sermons, editing my other works, 
writing for the /nterpreter, one fair evening I and my wife 
were disturbed by a sudden flutter of the ceiling cloth of our 
little house; and in a few moments the whole building was 
wrecked before our eyes, while we stood perfectly helpless. 
The hill railroad, the telegraph wire, were all ruined; but 
this was nothing compared to the frightful destruction both 
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of life and property caused throughout North-eastern Bengal. 
This added another to the list of disasters through which the 
country passed in 1897. 

The chief part of an Indian missionary’s work must be 
the work of secret influence upon character and life. _ This 
has been my endeavor always; and, though the statistical 
results may not be numerous, the spiritual outcome, under 
the grace of God, is to my satisfaction and thankfulness. 


Life. 


Before we knew thee, thou wert with us; ay, 
In that far time, forgotten and obscure, 
When, doubtful of ourselves, of naught secure, 
We feebly uttered first our human cry. 

We had not murmured, hadst thou passed us by ; 
And now, with all our vaunted knowledge sure, 
We know not from what source of bounty pure 
Thou camest, our dull clay to glorify. 

Yet — for thou didst awake us when but dust, 
Careless of thee — one tender hope redeems 
Each loss by the dark river: more and more 

We feel that we who long for thee may trust 
To wake again, as children do from dreams, 
And find thee waiting on the further shore. 

— Florence Earle Coates. 


The Pulpit. 


Sensibility to Human Misery the Essential Condition 
of Moral Progress, 


BY JEAN REVILLE. 


[ Zranslation.]| 
3e afflicted — JAMES iv. 9. 


“Tt is dangerous to show man how near he is to the brute 
animals without showing him also his grandeur. It is dan- 
gerous, too, to show him his grandeur only, without his base- 
ness. It is still more dangerous to keep him ignorant of 
both. But it is of great advantage to exhibit both to him.” 

This saying of, Pascal should be ever present to the 
thought of preachers and moralists. Man is neither angel 
nor brute. If you lift him up, I bring him down: if you 
degrade him, I exalt him. He is not so bad as pessimists 
contend: he is not so good as optimists declare. 

We are told by the former that everything in human 
nature is bad. If within the Church, they insistently urge 
the doctrine of the radical corruption of the entire race in 
the person of the first man, and take pleasure in exhibiting 
the contrast between the natural man, on the one hand, 
wholly delivered over to sin, incapable by himself of any 
good thing, and, on the other hand, man re-created by infusion 
of a new life in Jesus Christ. Blinded by dogma, they no 
longer can see what is plainly visible to every impartial 
judge,— the virtues of the heathen and the sins of those 
who call themselves the elect. If outside the Church, they 
are wont to discern on all sides only selfish actions, egoistic 
sentiments and motives, secret and unavowable, so that one 
must ask why it is that men so thoroughly perverted and 
corrupt impose on themselves the painful burden of hy- 
pocrisy in seeking to maintain the appearance of virtue, 
since all other persons, being as corrupt as they, must be 
insensible to the virtue they pretend. We all know these 
beings, disillusioned and morose, who do not believe in the 
virtue of any, who would feel a sort of disgust, were they 
forced to recognize a noble or saintly act, and whose syste- 
matic disparagement breathes upon the moral world as in 
cold nights the chilling wind breathes upon spring flowers, 
iG ak their purity and blast in their germs the promises 
of life. 


Optimists inform us, on the contrary, that man is naturally 
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good, Sin is an accident only, a temporary experience, an 
ane ane et way and disappear under the influence 

; - We are not now referring to egoists, who shut 
their eyes to evil because to see it would disturb their com- 
placent repose ; nor do we refer to the ingenuous, who are 
unable to discern evil because prevented by inexperience 
from discovering the real motives of human actions. The 
self-satisfaction of the one class easily adjusts itself to the 
existence of sin so long as they themselves do not suffer 
from it: the too confiding charity of the other class is with- 
out suspicion. We have in mind, rather, those who in sad- 
ness recognize misery, social and individual. Under the 
sway of that incorrigible optimism which has ruled our 
psychology since the eighteenth century, they are freely dis- 
posed to hold society accountable for it. It is society that 
has done all the mischief. Left to himself, man would be 
good. He becomes wicked only through the disorders and 
manifold conflicts engendered in his environment, and in his 
own heart also, by an incomplete education and social or- 
ganization. Banish these external causes of sin, eliminate 
the errors and the faults of society, and man, they tell us, 
will freely display the sound and wholesome impulses of 
his nature, and progress, the very law of humanity, will ex- 
pand in proportion as the artificial bonds are removed in 
which it has been enchained. 

In other words, evil, according to some, dwells in the 
human heart, and there bears sovereign sway, whatever may 
be the circumstances in which man exercises his activities, 
so that moral life has no existence, man being incapable of 
doing good. According to others, evil springs only from 
the social conditions in which man is placed; but they do 
not explain to us how it happens that this society, composed 
of good men, is so deplorably bad. 

Now the truth, as drawn from history and personal ex- 
perience, is that man is neither angel nor brute, neither 
good nor bad, but is at oncejangel and brute, at the same 
time good and bad, and that in these questions, as in nearly 
all others, absolute solutions are false, for the reason that 
life is more complex, richer in variety and unceasing com- 
binations, than is supposed by minds that are eager for 
general solutions. The truth is that in the most vicious 
man, the most enslaved by passion, there exist nearly always 
in the depths of his being some remains of that moral 
dignity on which he has trampled, some germs of that divine 
life which he has stifled and profaned, but has not been able 
to destroy. On the other hand, among the best, the purest, 
the most noble, what weaknesses there- are, which they are 
the first to bewail! what passions survive all their efforts to 
root them out! what baser impulses recall to them continu- 
ally the brute that lurks within them ! 

Don Juan is a miscreant, an egoist, a sensualist, the model 
of those wretched creatures who pass in the world as corrupt- 
ers proud of their evil work, the type of those idlers who 
live only for pleasure, and sacrifice others without scruple to 
the satisfaction of their passions. Yet, when the beggar, who 
asks him for alms, refuses to purchase that alms by an oath, 
he gives him a louis. “ Well, well,” he says, “I give it to 
you for love of humanity.” And when, in the forest, he sees 
a man attacked by three others, he flies to his relief. Are 
you sure that there are many persons passing for virtuous 
who would have done as much? 

There is a criminal, a wild beast. To steal a few francs, 
he has killed an inoffensive old man. He has returned to 
his home, and found his child ill. Lo! he takes the child 
in his arms, walks with him up and down, and tries to quiet 
him. It is the same man,— at one moment egoist and crim- 
inal, conquered but a little later by paternal love. 

Notice now that sister of charity or that deaconess. ‘They 
have renounced the joys of the world. They have devoted 
their young years to the needs of the sick. They have sacri- 
ficed themselves with an heroic resolution. Ask them, how- 


ever, if the evil spirit never suggests to them bad thoughts, if 
the flesh is subdued to silence, if spiritual pride does not 
assailthem. If they are at all sincere, they wil] be the first to 
tell you that it is a characteristic of the well meaning to feel 
their sinfulness more vividly and profoundly than others do. 

See how in the gospel the middle course is kept between 
the exaggerations of pessimism and those of optimism. No 
speculations these on the abstract question,— in this any 
more than in other matters. Is man good? Is man bad? 
Jesus, differing much in this from his disciples in the dog- 
matic church, does not even present the problem. To the 
disciple who addresses him with the words “good master,” 
he replies: “Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, that is God.” Even he whom Christians 
agree in glorifying as the pure and holy one refuses to be 
called “ good,” because he is human; and the sovereign 
grandeur of his moral consciousness enables him to feel 
more keenly all the power of sin over human nature. And 
to the Pharisees, who reproach him for eating with pub- 
licans and sinners, he says: “‘ They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye, and learn 
what this meaneth. I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ; for 
I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” These sinners, in fact, are susceptible of improve- 
ment: those who are sick may be healed. Even in the abyss 
of shame and wretchedness of the erring woman there is a 
hidden power of salvation, a possibility of rebirth into the 
moral life through repentance. The divine gentleness of 
Christ knows no castaways. To him who prides himself on 
his perfection he opposes the sinner who beats upon his 
breast while asking pardon for his sins, and he declares this 
latter nearer to God than the other. To the unhappy one, 
oppressed by a sense of unworthiness or by suffering, he 
says, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’’ He addresses to all a call to the 
higher life. He says to all that they are children of the 
heavenly Father,— the prodigal son not less than the elder 
son in the parable. To all he presents this ideal,—* Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect,” 
—as if to show to all that no one here below can reach 
the supreme aim, and that we differ only in the degree of 
our progress on the road that leads to God. 

To give courage to the sinful, even to the most hard- 
ened, to reanimate their energies by speaking to them 
of hope,— even when to human view all is lost,— never to 
despair of finding even in the worst of men a divine spark 
which gives promise of salvation, to confound the arrogance 
of the self-righteous proud of their righteousness, to abate 
their pride by making them sensible of their wretchedness, 
to humiliate the self-complacent by showing them that their 
self-satisfaction is proof of their backwardness, and then to 
open to all, however remote their point of departure, radiant 
perspectives of communion ever more complete with God, 
source of all good, principle of all life, centre of all love,— 
this is the method of the gospel. And it is the right method. 

Yes, in every soul of man, however degraded he may be, 
there is an emanation from the heavenly Father; and to 
despise that divine origin is blasphemy against God and 
against humanity. In the beautiful myth with which the 
Bible opens the old prophet of Israel has placed that truth 
as a frontispiece to our sacred book: “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” Since man in the obscure period of the past ap- 
peared upon the earth, he has acquired taint upon taint, has 
heaped crime upon crime. By the thousand methods sug- 
gested to him by his passions he has assailed his dignity 
and profaned his nature. He has joined cruelty to base- 
ness, hypocrisy to luxury. He has at every point forgotten 
his origin and despised his destiny. But, like well-born sons, 
who, after revelling in orgies of every kind, still preserve a 
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remnant of hereditary nobility in their manners, their bear- 
ing, and their speech, he has not been able to stifle in his 
soul the breath of the Eternal. And, even in the case of the 
most wretched, all the shames, villanies, and degradations 
cannot prevent the divine parentage from showing itself in 
some act of disinterested love or in a prayer leaping from 
his heart like a pure stream from beneath a heap of rubbish. 

How could Jesus have had compassion on all those 
wretched ones who came to him, like sheep without a shep- 
herd, but for that confidence in human nature? How could 
the apostles, missionaries, philanthropists of every name, 
have ever dreamed of undertaking their work of uplifting 
and regeneration but for their undoubting assurance that 
in those miserable beings for whom they labored had still 
survived the ability to understand them and to follow them ? 
In order to do good to men, one must have faith in human 
nature. And it is precisely the most righteous, the most 
pure and saintly among men, who have had that faith in the 
highest degree. Even those who in their confessions of 
faith have declared that human nature is radically depraved, 
incapable of doing anything good, have acted as if their 
doctrines were false, and have extended the hand to their 
brothers, even to the most depraved, with the inner convic- 
tion that these could feel and respond to the kindly clasp. 

In order to be disciples of the Christ, in order to fulfil our 
social duties, it is obviously imperative that we open our 
hearts to the misery of others. Woe to those who cannot 
feel the want existing outside themselves! They are, per- 
haps, more to be pitied, have fallen lower, than the wretched 
ones whom they regard with indifferent or disdainful eye. 
But to have sympathy for the lot of one’s neighbor is not 
enough. To have a sensitive heart —as they used to say in 
the intellectual eighteenth century, which discussed senti- 
ments more than it experienced them -—- is often only a mild 
variety of egotism. ‘There are among us many persons who 
take a certain pleasure in that contemplative and comfortable 
pessimism. ‘ Everything is going wrong: men are corrupt ; 
society is pervaded by an immorality more and more shame- 
less. But there is nothing to do about it. ' It is the unfortu- 
nate lot of mankind. What is the use of taking trouble to 
change anything?” And they virtuously shut themselves 
within themselves,— severe critics, sombre lookers-on, or, 
what is yet worse, they find satisfaction in the spectacle of 
wrong, and congratulate themselves on their clear-sightedness, 
when others, more naive, allow themselves still to hope for 
the impossible. 

“What is the use?” These are terrible words, the excuse 
of egoism and idleness. They are never uttered by the man 
of faith. When you are in attendance on a sick relative or 
friend, you are in vain assured that he is doomed, that 
science is powerless to restore him, that all your care will 
not avail to quicken the life that flickers in his exhausted 
frame. You continue none the less to lavish your attentions 
on him, to administer remedies, to surround him with all 
your tenderness; and you devote yourself with more zeal to 
your healing work because you know that, according to all 
appearance, it is in vain,—for you love that sick person,— 
and, even if you may not be able to save him, you wish at 
least to take some bitterness from his last days. You would 
despise yourself if you could leave him in his pitiable con- 
dition. 

The pessimists, who feel keenly, they say, the misery of 
humanity, but pronounce it incurable, and seize on that 
invincible power of evil as a pretext for doing nothing in the 
way of opposing it, are the worst enemies of mankind. They 
act upon man as agents of destruction; for they take from 
him his illusions, and bring him no remedy. ‘The tears they 
shed for his unhappy lot are but rhetorical tears. If they 
loved their neighbor as a Christian should love his neighbor, 
they would hope against all hope, they would believe in 
restoration in spite of all falls, they would be unable to sup- 
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port for a single instant the idea that there are around them 
thousands of the doomed, deprived forever of light and joy. 
If they believed truly in “our Father, who art in heaven, 
they could not admit for a moment that, in his omnipotence, 
the Supreme Being, the First Cause and Ruler of all things, 
has condemned to misery and spiritual death the greater 
number of his creatures. Though one should prove to me 
that the empire of evil is even greater than in fact it 1s; 
though I should have to cease believing in the goodness, the 
disinterestedness, the moral grandeur of all those whom in 
the past I have learned to venerate and of all those whom I 
see around me struggling toward the true and the good ; 
though all the evil-doers who to-day, in literature, in the arts 
profaned by them, in the despairing philosophy of pessi- 
mistic nihilism, with the base jealousy which consumes them 
in view of all moral grandeur, should set themselves to the 
task of convincing me that nothing in this life is of any 
worth,— that there is no virtue, no unselfish devotedness, 
but only the bitter strife of bestial passions and voracious 
interests; though these corrupters of morality should succeed 
in despoiling my terrestrial horizon of all the flowers with 
which it is adorned and all the airs by which it is perfumed, — 
I should still believe in the final victory of right and justice, 
I should still rest all my confidence in the sovereign power 
of disinterested love, I should still predict upon this earth, 
for the present desolate, the necessary and inevitable triumph 
of the Supreme Goodness. For the day on which I should 
lose that spiritual assurance would be the last day of my 
faith and of my trust in Christian morality. There would 
remain for me only to send forth toward the heavens a cry 
of blasphemy against a God to whom I should then have 
become superior, since 7 should have conceived the final 
restoration of all his creatures, and #e then would be only — 
the God of the damned ! 

No, no, those who feel so keenly the miseries of others 
that they think them beyond remedy are those who are not 
adequately conscious of their own spiritual wretchedness, 
whether they are like the Pharisee to whom I have already 
alluded, and thank God that they “are not as other men are,” 
or abandon themselves with lazy indifference to the convic- 
tion of their impotence, and even take a certain pleasure in 
repeating to themselves that they have searched to the 
bottom of things, and have found that all is vanity. This is 
why the gospel insists so urgently on the feeling we should 
have of our own personal wretchedness, in order that we 
may be more indulgent, more compassionate toward the 
miseries of others, and not imagine that we are made of 
other clay than those fellow-beings whom too often we dis- 
dainfully regard. Are you very sure — you who count your- 
selves as honorable — that, if you had not had parents full of 
anxious care for your well-being, if you had not received 
painstaking instruction, if you had not had an enlightened 
Christian education, if you had not lived in a community 
where public opinion constitutes a most effective barrier to 
bar you from devious courses, if you had not received sub- 
stantial nourishment for the support of your bodily strength 
and wholesome moral nourishment to feed your soul,— are 
you very sure, I ask, that you, too, would not have fallen as 
low as those evil-doers of whom you are tempted to think 
that there is no longer any hope of saving them? Search 
your hearts, and be candid toward yourselves. I address 
myself to each one’s conscience, and God alone will know 
the answer. If you discover in your heart, notwithstanding 
all the culture of which your moral being has been the 
object, a sensuality which, though you can hide it, you can- 
not overcome; a thirst for money which agitates you without 
ceasing; a vanity which directs your thoughts most fre- 
quently to the success of your personal appearance or to the 
toilet which best may serve to heighten it; or an indolence 
which makes all work seem drudgery to you,—are you quite 
sure that these roots of evil would not have produced in you 
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fruits as bitter as in that vagabond, that abandoned woman, 
that debauchee, or that miscreant, who fill you with disgust, 
had‘ not care been taken to check their first out-putting in 
your soul? On the mountains in Central Europe a ridge of 
earth a few feet high is sufficient to determine the flow of 
water toward the Mediterranean or toward the North Sea, 
according as the streamlet is on the south or on the north of 
the insignificant elevation. So it is too often with our 
destinies. 

_ Be sensible of your weakness, that you may not fall into 
discouragement on witnessing the weakness of others. Be 
optimistic as to your neighbor: be pessimistic as to your- 
selves. This is the true gospel method. To become aware 
of our own misery is the indispensable condition, not only 
of our individual advance, but of social improvement. Those 
alone who are conscious of their ignorance will seriously 
apply themselves to learning. Those alone who are con- 
scious of their sins are capable of amendment. The apostle 
well said, “ When I am weak, then am I strong”; for he 
had profoundly experienced the truth that the divine life is 
revealed in man through the consciousness of weakness. 
“My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” 

There is one sign of the times, in this troubled period at 
the end of the century, which the man of faith may note with 
especial gratification; namely, the unrest which, in increas- 
ing measure, pervades society and troubles it in its dizzy 
race after fortune and its worship of Mammon,— the con- 
sciousness of its insufficiency, its weakness; the conscious- 
ness of want. The century made its start with songs of 
victory, with proud proclamation of man’s triumph over 
nature and over tradition, with laudation of itself, and a 
chanting of hymns in celebration of its grandeur. Now, 
finishing its course, it is almost in the attitude of confession, 
ready to beat its breast before the altars of the God of jus- 
tice, while acknowledging the wrongs it has done, the injus- 
tice it has wrought, its egoism, its insolent glorification of 
wealth and material success. Christians, we cannot regard 
this as a falling back, a recoil, an enfeeblement of moral 
life. On the contrary, we greet, as a promise for the future, 
a pledge of progress, a divine messenger charged to remind 
man of his higher destiny, this voice springing from the 
popular conscience to declare our iniquities, and to confound 
us by the contrast between the ideal we profess and the 
reality which we accept without protest. 

No progress has been achieved by mankind that was not 
preceded by a deep sense of the sufferings by which society 
was bowed down. From consciences offended and hurt by 
the materialism of the Church, and the spiritual poverty of 
religious leaders, arose, in the sixteenth century, the great 
movement of reform which, in the heart of Catholicism as 
well as in the Reformation, baptized Christian society anew 
in the fruitful waters of the gospel. It was from the very 
depths of his despair that Luther heard proclaimed anew 
the good news of salvation by faith. It was in the con- 
sciousness of all the errors, wrongs, and iniquitous privileges 
of a society effete and degenerate that France heard pro- 
claimed, as another evangel, the grand affirmations of the 
Revolution,— those principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity which our fathers well called, from the date of 
their announcement, “the immortal principles of ’89,”. be- 
cause, in the purity of their first unfolding, while as yet they 
had not been soiled and dishonored by the partisan passions 
of politicians who made use of them instead of serving them, 
they were, indeed, a new dawn of the eternal ideal which has 
illumined and warmed the soul of man in all ages, and 
which, eighteen hundred years before, had appeared to man 
as a revelation of God. It is from the consciousness — not 
superficial, theoretical; and resigned in advance, but living 
and, as it were, bleeding —of our moral wretchedness, in 
a world which has made so great advance in material civili- 
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zation, that will spring, and springs already, the regenerative 
force which will banish iniquity, repair wrongs, put an end 
to oppression, and contribute to the progressive realization 
of the kingdom of God on earth, that ideal which alone is 
truly Christian,—for it alone proceeds from the gospel of 
Christ,— the ideal of a society in which all men are brothers 
under the fatherhood of the God of justice and of love. 

Let us, then, be afflicted with a sense of our weakness; for 
in the furrow ploughed by our consciousness of sin will spring 
the harvest of the future. But let us entertain this conscious- 
ness, not as dilettante, not in the way of those littérateurs 
who are specially engaged in making known their pessimism 
in precise and elegant terms, nor in the way of those devotees 
who, having confessed their sins to the ear of a priest, 
hasten to plunge again into the whirl of the world, as for- 
getful of repentance as they have been of duty, but as 
Christians, as men of faith,— not to abandon ourselves to 
misanthropy or to blasphemy, not to be stranded on the 
reefs of fatalism, not to fall into the despair of one who 
thinks himself and all his kind doomed to eternal nothing- 
ness, but to draw from the conviction of our wrong-doing a 
lively sorrow for our offences against the eternal law of jus- 
tice and goodness, which is the will of our heavenly Father, 
and to address ourselves, under the eye of God and with his 
help, to the correction of our errors, the reparation of the 
wrongs we have committed, and to the work of progress to 
which the gospel calls us. That work is not alone for 
statesmen and leaders of public opinion. It rests upon all, 
—upon each one in his sphere of life and according to his 
opportunity, however obscure. For moral reforms are not 
effected, except by the co-operation of individuals. They 
are not decreed or officially established. They require the 
collaboration of all the members of society. And of whom 
is such collaboration demanded more than of those who 
profess to believe the gospel and to make it their rule of life? 

Let us be afflicted with a sense of our unworthiness, with- 
out deceiving ourselves; and, from the depths of our dis- 
tress, let us send up to the Eternal a cry of supplication that 
he will give us might to overcome the evil within us, so that we 
may be the better fitted to conquer the evil that is around us. 


Spiritual Life. 


The old hope rises . . . that this sorrow, which at this 
hour seems more than I can bear, may dwell with me always 
as greatness from which my lifé may take its tone.— ///en 
Watson. 

a 


In the light of the absolute, every idea becomes worth 
studying ; in that of the infinite, every existence worth re- 
specting ; in that of the divine, every creature worth loving. 
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No one can cherish an ideal, and devote himself to its real- 
ization from year to year, and strive and struggle and make 
sacrifices for its attainment, without undergoing a certain 
gracious transformation, of which the highest powers must 
be aware and men can hardly miss.—/oin White Chadwick. 


& 


O God, our Father, good beyond all that is good, fair be- 
yond all that is fair, in whom are calmness, peace, and con- 
cord, heal thou the divisions which separate us from one 
another, and bring us back into a unity of love which may 
bear some likeness to thy blessed nature. Make us one in 
the fellowship of a good mind, through that peace of thine 
which maketh all things peaceful, and through the grace, 
mercy, and tenderness wherewith thou, O Lord, art our 
Father for ever and ever. Amen. 


Al4 


Ballade of Pegasus. 


Over the highlands and summits of song, 
Where the bonny pink heather is greeting the sky, 
On a journeying vast, where new ventures belong, 
My fanciful steed would impatiently fly ; 
But down in the meadows, where barley and rye 
Grow peacefully, feeding the pigeons that coo, 
He must even alight! It is dinner or die! 
Though his pinions be snowy — and fire-tipped, too. 


Oh, fain would he circle where cherubim throng, 
As when the great Florentine sped him on high! 
He would visit the stars, the great spaces among, 
Our Paradise Lost once again to espy. 
Ha! Down, maddened steed, nor so angrily shy, 
Shunning dialect verse, such as clowns overdo! 
‘In asinine stalls must our Pegasus lie, 
Though his pinions be snowy — and fire-tipped, too. 


Mid the splendor of sonnets, so terse and so:strong, 
He would swing in his might, with Petrarca to vie, 
Or, solemnly, through the black hollows of wrong 
In tragic Greek monotones Death would defy: 
Yet sad my dilemma,— his oats are to buy! 
“No market for verse and no money for you, 
Save in Babyland, poet!’’ the syndicates cry, 
“Though his pinions be snowy — and fire-tipped, too.”’ 


ENVOI. 
_O Princess, poor Pegasus whinnies a sigh,— 
A place in thy favor, his meed —and his due! 
For the world will but flout him, till Famine draw nigh, 
Though his pinions be snowy — and fire-tipped, too. 
—Caroline D. Swan, in the Literary World. 


A Finnish Epic. 


Ever since the appearance in the field of 
history of that hardy, peaceful race which 
now inhabits Finland, we find references to 
incantations and other forms of lyric poetry 
current among the people; and during the 
last century several efforts were made to col- 
lect these songs. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury it became evident that these scattered 
lyrics gathered around two or three important 
figures, and that they probably constituted 
parts of a connected whole. Great exertions 
were then made by scholars to bring together 
all the fragments; and runes were gathered 
from the lips of the peasantry and of itiner- 
ant singers in the remotest corners of Fin- 
land proper, as well as in Western Russia. 
In 1822 a collection of some of the scattered 
parts of the poem was published by Zacha- 
rius Topelius. Some years later the eminent 
Finnish scholar, Elias Lonnrot, wove these 
passages together; and the final result was 
the appearance in 1835 of the complete 
““Kalevala,’’ a poem of thirty-two parts, 
each containing from two hundred to seven 
hundred verses. In 1849 a second edition, 
containing fifty runes, or cantos, and 22,793 
lines, was published. 

While modern critics cannot claim for the 
““Kalevala,’’ as an artistic work, the posi- 
tion which earlier writers awarded it, the 
poem has charms which will always cause it 
to take a high rank among the literary monu- 
ments of the world. Chief and foremost 
among these charms is the sympathetic de- 
lineation of nature, which stands out on 
every page. When ‘‘Wainamoinen’’ plays 
his magic harp, for instance, — 


“*Leaped the squirrels from the branches, 
Merrily from birch to aspen; 
Climbed the ermines on the fences, 
O’er the plains the elk-deer bounded, 
And the lynxes purred with pleasure. ’’ 


Again, when ‘‘Wainamoinen’’ has cleared 
away the forests for the planting of the bar- 
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ley, he leaves the birch-tree standing for the 
birds to rest upon :— 


‘*Lo! there comes a spring-time cuckoo, 
Spying out the slender birch-tree, 
Rests upon it, sweetly singing, 
‘Wherefore is the silver birch-tree 
Left unharmed of all the forest?’ 
Spake the ancient Wainamoinen : 
‘Therefore have I left the birch-tree, 
Left the birch-tree only growing, 
Home for thee for joyful singing. 

Call thou here, O sweet-voiced cuckoo! 
Sing thou here from throat of velvet, 
Sing thou here with voice of silver, 
Sing the cuckoo’s golden flute-notes. 
Call at morning, call at evening ; 

Call within the hour of noontide, 

For the better growth of forests, 

For the ripening of the barley, 

For the richness of the Northland, 

For the joy of Kalevala.’ ’’ 


However valuable the poem may be to the 
history of culture, of literature, of religion, 
however fascinating the weirdness of its 
magic heroes and the quaintness of its at- 
mosphere, it is this love of the pines and 
oaks and birches, this sympathy for the 
beasts of the woodland, which give the 
Finnish epic its chief distinction. —Charles 
Upson Clark, in the Forum. 


Literature. 


Mexico.* 


It is a very remarkable story that Mr. 
Lummis has to tell, and he tells it in an 
exceedingly interesting manner. The book 
is the more valuable because of the side- 
light it throws on the Cuban situation. It 
is Mr. Lummis’s opinion that the Spanish 
American States have not profited by their 
independence. Mexico has been wonderfully 
fortunate in having such a president as Por- 
firio Diaz for twenty years; but in the 
course of fifty-nine years before his usurpa- 
tion there were fifty-two presidents, em- 
perors, dictators, and rulers of one kind and 
another not one of whom could read his title 
clear to the succession. They were all 
usurpers, and Diaz himself is no exception 
to the rule in this respect. If we could be 
sure of a Diaz for Cuba, her independence 
would be most desirable; but the chances of 
such good fortune are evidently only one in 
fifty-two in the course of the next fifty-nine 
years. 

‘*Mexico is not Utopia,’’ says Mr. Lum- 
mis; but sometimes we seem to be skirting 
the coasts of that ideal society. It is evi- 
dent that they do a good many things better 
in Mexico than we do them here. Indeed, 
this book can be recommended in large doses 
for those afflicted with that American bump- 
tiousness which is so epidemic in these 
States, and of late has fed itself so liberally 
on the prospect of a war with Spain that 
shall eclipse the ruin of the Great Armada. 

It is very certain that a good many readers 
will consider Mr. Lummis’s book unpatriotic 
because he offers some pungent criticism on 
the American abroad in Mexico, where he is 
often found in prison; and, though Ameri- 
cans may sometimes have been imprisoned in 


_*THE AWAKENING OF A Nation: Mexico. By Charles 
F. Lummis. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
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Mexico with good reason, Mr. Lummis has 
not succeeded in discovering one of these 
unfortunates. The social standing of the 
negro in Mexico is one particular that does 
not invite comparison from our side. Mr. 
Lummis argues that that is because the 
negro has been a slave with us. This point, 
also, is worth considering,—that, ‘‘while 
Mexico sells sixty-five per cent. of her ex- 
ports, she gets only fifteen per cent. of her 
imports from us, preferring to do most of 
her buying from nations that think it worth 
while to cultivate her trade.’’ It makes us 
fairly green with envy to read, ‘‘There is no 
sensational journalism in Mexico. ’’ 

Every chapter is interesting; but two chap- 
ters are pre-eminently so,—‘‘The Man’’ and 
‘“The Ladder,’’ the second recounting the 
steps by which the man, Diaz, has climbed 
to his present height of power and influence. 
Those who think with Tolstoi that the great 
man makes no difference would do well to 
read these chapters and this book. Here is 
a man who has a giant’s strength; but he 
does not use it like a giant,—brutally. At 
least, he is always kind when he can be, and 
inflexibly stern only when he must be. Mr. 
Lummis believes that there are many able 
men in Mexico any one of whom could wear 
Diaz’s mantle gracefully, and that the people 
have learned a lesson in good government 
which they will not throw away. 


In SEARCH OF A Sout. A Series of Es- 
says in Interpretation of the Higher Nature 
of Man. By Horatio W. Dresser, author of 
The Power of Silence, etc. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis. —Those who have read Mr. Dresser’s 
Power of Silence and The Perfect Whole will 
not find much in this volume that is not in 
those; and, indeed, if one wants the best 
expression of his thought, he should go to 
The Power of Silence. We are not sure but 
that it would be a better economy of time 
for any one who is well acquainted with that 
book to go back to it and reread it than to 
read this new volume. There is a great deal 
of the kind of thinking represented here in 
the air of the present time. It expresses, 
undoubtedly, a certain dissatisfaction with 
what is often called ‘‘the bankruptcy of sci- 
ence’’ and is the failure of science to be 
voluble, or even communicative, in regard to 
the deep things of God and human life. It 
expresses a demand for something more than 
science up to date,—a demand that is per- 
fectly legitimate, if any religion was possi- 
ble for the ages before science. Whether it 
expresses, also, an answer to this demand 
that is legitimate and satisfactory is quite 
another matter. Much of it is a familiar 
strain. Did we not find Emerson so often in 
quotation-marks, we should find him every- 
where in the spirit of the discourse, up to 
a certain point. There are those who think 
that beyond that point we have an advance 
on Emerson that is admirable; and there are 


others who think that this part is all Mat-: 


thew Arnold’s Aéderglaube, mere surplusage, 
that does not really help. In the mean time 
it is certain that the expression of this 
thought, which is mainly characterized by its 
insistence on the spiritual side of life, ranges 
through many degrees of intellectual serious- 
ness. At the lowest point we have the ema- 
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nations of what Mrs. Eddy ‘‘is pleased to 
call her mind,’’—some of her followers may 
reach a deeper deep; and at the highest we 
have Mr. Dresser at his best, and not far 
below him Miss Lillian Whiting, and then 
Mr. Henry Wood and Ralph Waldo Trine, — 
the name suggestive of a proportion, two 
parts Emerson and one part Trine, which is 
realized inversely in the event. At the 
worst, this kind of thinking runs out into 
a mushy pantheism, which absorbs the indi- 
vidual in God, and which-finds its corrective 
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in Prof. William James’s Will to Believe, as 
in no other recent book that we can name. 
Mr. Dresser keeps a middle course. Our 
general impression is that his pantheism is 
a decorative fringe of his thought, and that 
the body of the garment is woven closely 
enough of the right stuff of self-reliance. 
When he says, ‘‘It is easy to say that it is 
Love, or the Spirit, that heals; but we wish 
to know how it heals, the detailed steps of 
the process,’’ he is much more exigent than 
many of the Christian Scientists, and here, 
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as often elsewhere, seems to be making a 
criticism on the looseness of their methods. 
His doctrine of attention is one of the most 
impressive doctrines of his book, and one 
that has the support of our best modern psy- 
chologists. It is not so much ‘‘a wise pas- 
Siveness’’ that he pleads for as a wise stren- 
uousness. In short, if one goes to him 
desiring to be helped, he will find many 
things to help him,—a great many, with here 
and there something that gives him pause. 
Everywhere the expression is beautiful, but 
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it is often vague. At least, it appears so to 
us; but we are aware that a writer’s perspi- 
cuity, however closely shaped upon his per- 
spicacity, does not insure in all his readers 
a perspicacity equal to his own. To the 
dense he will show himself dense, however 
clear his light. 


THE KINGDOM oF Gop. An 
Theology. The Bohlen Lectures. 
rence Henry Schwab, Rector of St. 
Church, New York. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.—The writer confesses in his 
preface what would have been easily discov- 
ered by many of his readers; namely, that 
the main trend of his thought and method is 
Ritschlian. The tendency of the thought 
and method of Ritschl and his followers is 
to minimize intellectual clearness and to 
maximize sentiment. Let us be vague 
enough, they seem to say, and we shall be 
spiritual. There is plenty of this method in 
the air. The woods are full of those who 
find it satisfactory. It is an attempt to 
““climb up some other way,’’ where the door 
into the sheepfold has been hard to find. 
That it contains elements of truth we cannot 
doubt, nor that it is easily overworked. In 
the chapter on ‘‘The Person of Christ’’ we 
find the old dogmatism left far behind. 
There is much uncertainty about the virgin 
birth, so that, when we begin a new para- 
graph, ‘‘While, therefore, we consider that 
we have sufficient grounds for accepting this 
article of faith,’’ we are much astonished. 
The only grounds suggested are those of a 
certain esthetic congruity with the general 
conception of Jesus. As for the resurrection 
of Jesus, the historic evidence, we are told, 
is of the strongest, but not convincing. It 
is, however, it seems, ‘“quite sufficient for 
the basis of supernatural religion.’’ In place 
of the old-time ‘‘fulness of the Godhead 
bodily’’ in Jesus, ‘‘we may affirm that Jesus 
perfectly revealed the being of God, so far 
as it is possible to reveal God in human form”’ 
(the italics being .Dr. Schwab’s). It seems 
hardly possible that a scholar in these times 
should indulge in such flagrant Gnosticism as 
this. What are we that we should presume 
to say how far it is possible for God to 
reveal himself in human form? Neverthe- 
less, this book is forward-looking; and, if 
it could be translated from the scholastic 
language in which it is written into the ver- 
nacular speech, we have no doubt that it 
would be more convincing than it is now, 
and more consonant with rational ideas. 


Essay in 
By Law- 
Mary’s 


CHALK - LINES OVER Moras. By Rev. 
Charles Caverno, A.M., LL.D., author of 
Treatise on Divorce.—The material of which 
this book is composed was prepared for a 
course of lectures in’ Chicago in 1882. It is 
as good now as it was then, and well de- 
serves republication. Indeed, it should have 
been republished in a more attractive form 
than that of the present volume. In a dozen 
chapters we have morals treated in their rela- 
tionstOmeaGod, .- “The Bible? “Christ, 2? 
**The Holy Spirit,’’ ‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘‘Spir- 
itism, *’ ‘*Politics,’’ “‘Divorce,’” ‘‘Labor,”’ 
and so on. ‘The treatment is always fresh, 
not a little dogmatic in its tone, sometimes 
over,- injurious in its adjustment of new 
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thought to the old doctrines, enriched with 
quotations from and allusions to a wide 
course of reading. With much that is worth 
considering, the book, as a whole, impresses 
us as being more an adroit piece of advocacy 
than the expression of a judicial mind. The 
arraignment of spiritism is certainly not 
lacking in frankness. He offers as a semi- 
centennial toast: ‘‘Contribution to knowl- 
edge, nothing. Contribution to morals, 
nothing. Chief characteristics, intellectual 
feebleness and confusion. Moral tendency to 
everything questionable.’’ Certainly not 
everything, —not the traditional theology, not 
the God of Calvin and the Edwardsian hell. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Morals, Politics, and Law,’’ 
is sensible in its view of the relative merits 
of license and prohibition. The chapter on 
‘‘Pivorce’’ maintains a doctrine that is very 
strict, made more dubious by its passionate 
advocacy of the principle of divorce @ mensa 
et thoro,—a principle which our wiser sociol- 
ogists regard as a premium upon vice. 


THE Arr or Livinc. By Rev. F. Emory 
Lyon.. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 37 pages, 12mo. 35 cents.—To prove 


that ‘‘true living is certainly nothing less 
than an art,’’ Mr. Lyon calls our attention to 
the different stages of progress, which he 
divides into the ‘‘savage, the barbaric, and 
the civilized.’’ The essential difference be- 
tween savagery and civilization he declares 
to be that ‘‘one follows unconscious progress, 
while the other leads on in the full con- 
sciousness of its own development.’’ ‘It is 
true, we may not be very proud of our civil- 
ization, even at its present best’’; and he 
agrees with William Morris, ‘‘The only rem- 
edy for civilization is more civilization.’’ 
He inquires: ‘‘Is civilization but laying a 
railroad track or opening a mine? Is the 
kingdom of heaven brought any nearer by the 
telegraph? Is progress simply the develop- 
ment of our material resources?’’ Precisely 
what he wishes to show is that ‘‘ideals them- 
selves are the most practical things on 
earth.’’ After giving numerous illustrations 
of these statements, he claims: ‘‘Christ him- 
self was the greatest idealist of all, in gov- 
ernment and philosophy, in religion and 
truth, in faith and life. And, with snail- 
pace, the world is adjusting its life to his 
lofty standards.’’ The conclusion of the 
whole matter is: ‘‘The ideal art of living is 
the art of being true to all the relations of 
life, —true to the home, to social circle, to 


city, State, school, business, and to the 
Church. And the man of culture, the 
thinker, the artist, has pre-eminently just 


this gift of living deeply in his own age, 
while he yet sees its relation to all ages.’’ 


IN THE 
Bierce. 


Mipst or Lire. By Ambrose 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.—Two 
or three years ago this collection of stories 
was published under the name Zales of Sol- 
diers and Civilians, and this name is still 
retained as a sub-title. If one completes the 
quotation, ‘‘In the midst of life we are in 
death, ’’ it gives the one thought of the book 
more completely than it could be done in any 
other way. Nearly every one of the twenty 
or more sketches—two or three have been 
added since the first appearance of the book 
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—describes a ghastly and sudden death. 
They lose somewhat in force, if read in one 
or two sittings, for one becomes mentally 
calloused to horrors when they are supplied 
so lavishly ; but in moderate instalments they 
are effective and occasionally thrilling. One 
wonders what the mental condition of a writer 
can be after he has thus surrendered himself 
to the contemplation of such phases of unre- 
lieved agony as are drawn in ‘‘Chicka- 
mauga,’’ ‘‘The Affair at Coulter’s Notch,’’ 
and ‘‘One of the Missing. ’’ 


THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.—The Greek war for 
independence has been a favorite subject for 
writers lately; and at least three of the recent 
novels have been set in this period, to say 
nothing of the short stories. Mr. Benson has 
evidently made a careful study of the place 
and times of this struggle. The book is too 
long, for a story must be of unusual interest 
to carry its readers successfully through nearly 
five hundred pages; and here the place for 
judicious condensation is in the beginning of 
the story. One of the incidents is similar to 
one described in For Love of Country, when 
the young hero is impelled by loyalty to 
the destruction of a ship upon which he sup- 
poses that his betrothed is held a prisoner. 
The book is a creditable piece of work, spir- 
ited and vigorous; and it will be read with 
especial interest by those who welcome the 
present production of war romances. Perhaps 
no one would wish Mr. Benson to go back to 
the style of Dodo, the book by which he 
has been best known. 


SpuN YARN. By Morgan Robertson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This is 
a capital name for a collection of sea stories, 
and the stories are worthy of the name. 
They are written by a man who has ‘‘ worked 
and suffered and seen.’’ They are clear-cut 
and distinctive, marked by a grim humor, 
and indicating power of restraint and conden- 
sation. Such a story as that of Capt. 
McNab, the stanch Scotch Presbyterian who 
desired to realize a handsome profit on the 
sale of his cargo of slaves and at the same 
time obtain credit in heaven for the saving 
of souls, ranks with certain of the best-known 
tales of tragedy at sea. ‘‘The Derelict Nep- 
tune’’ is another striking story. Tales of 
bitter adventure are these, with no trace of 
sentimentality about them. The only woman 
from cover to cover is an aged mother, who 
welcomes her boy home after thirty years of 
absence. 


THE BARN-STORMERS. By Mrs. Harcourt 
Williamson. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
75 cents. —There are some points about this 
book which suggest that the author might do 
good work if she would consider the de- 
mands of a reading public somewhat higher 
in the intellectual scale than in that fed on 
railway novels and weekly story papers. 
adventures of a juvenile, leading lady in a 
theatrical company travelling out West are 
described with a realism that ought to dis- 
courage effectually any young aspirant for 
similar histrionic honors; but there are sud- 
den lapses into pronounced romanticism con- 
nected with the appearances of a young mill- 
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ionaire who travels about in his private car, 
and speaks the most extraordinary English, 
together with touches of melodrama at the 
end that turn the story into a farce rather 
than a comedy. 


THE MAN WHO OUTLIVED HIMSELF. By 
Albion W. Tourgee. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 75 cents.—The leading 
story of this book is built on the old and 
ever-fascinating speculation about the mental 
experiences of a man who by injury to the 
head loses a long period of time out of his 
life. At least two new books of the month 
take this thought as their starting-point. In 
Mr. Tourgee’s story the man who for ten 
years was known only as No. 96 recovers in- 
terest in the former things but slowly; and 
the ,tale of his gradual awakening is one of 
interest. Two other stories—one the narra- 
tive of an unrecognized hero, the other a tale 
of the detection of a fraud—make up the 
collection. 


A Goop Start. By F. B. Meyer, M.A. 
New~ York, 41 [East Fourteenth Street: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.—Rev. Mr. Meyer, 
in this small volume of twelve chapters, has 
given us what he calls ‘‘Week-day Ser- 
mons, ’’ treating of many of the most practi- 
cal subjects, —‘‘ Exaggeration,’’ ‘‘On Falling 
in Love,’’ ‘‘How to spend Sunday,’’ 
‘* Amusements, ’”’ ‘‘The Use of the Senses, ’’ 
‘¢Christmas,’’ and several other important 
topics which touch our every-day life. These 
discourses are bright and breezy, and would 
have. been better if they had still more 
breadth in their treatment. 


INTERVALS, CHORDS, AND EAR-TRAINING 
FOR YOUNG PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. By 
Jean Parkman Brown. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son Company.— This little volume comes 
with an introduction from W. R. Spaulding, 
Instructor of Harmony in Harvard Univer- 
sity. He commends it highly as a book 
which may be used with very young children. 
It is intended for the study of harmony and 
the cultivation of the ear, to go along with 
the training of the fingers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harper’s Round Table for April opens with 
a stirring story of adventure, written by John 
F. Bass, and entitled ‘‘The Taking of Mal- 
axa.’’ It tells how a little ragamuffin under- 
went a baptism of fire, and came out a belted 
knight of the Cretan hills. H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s serial, ‘‘The Adventurers,’’ takes 
a generous amount of space, and breaks off 
again, as serials do, in a most exciting sit- 
uation. ‘‘Lever No. 13’’ is a railroad story 
of a conflict between love and duty. Ida 
Mansfield Wilson contributes another thrill- 
ing story of danger and rescue, and there are 
three or four more of nearly equal interest. 
The poem, ‘‘Ballad of Apia Bay,’”’ by 
Rowan Stevens, relates again the Samoan 
tragedy. There are the usual departments. 


The Macmillan Company publish Zhe Bible 
Story retold for Young People, in the prepara- 
tion of which W. H. “Bennett and W. F. 
Adeney, both of New College, London, have 
co - operated, the former paraphrasing the 
stories of the Old Testament and the latter 
taking up the lives of Jesus and Paul. The 
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first part of the book is a decided improve- 
ment over most of its kind, because the 
stories are told with a direct simplicity that 
makes them interesting to children; but as 
much cannot be said for the account of the 
boyhood of Jesus, in which the beauty and 
significance of the wonder stories is injured 
by the literal interpretation. 


The Protestant Faith ; or, Salvation by Be- 
fief, is a republication by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of an address by Mr. Dwight Hinckley 
Olmstead, which was written nearly fifty 
years ago. It is still pertinent and timely, 
the Old World gets on so slowly; but, for the 
most part, it seems so obvious that Mr. 
Olmstead’s insistence and array of proofs 
suggest the proverb of the butterfly upon the 
wheel. At the same time there are aspects 
of the matter which are not included in the 
scope of Mr. Olmstead’s contention that 
belief is involuntary, and therefore irrespon- 
sible. We are responsible, as Jefferson said, 
“not for the rightness, but for the righteous- 
ness, of our opinions.’’ ‘‘My judgment is 
just,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘because I seek not my 
own will.’’ There are yet more subtle as- 
pects of the matter presented by Prof. Will- 
iam James in his Will to Believe, and they 
are worth considering. Have we not a right 
to seek for a body of belief which makes 
life worth living, and, provisionally at least, 
to set aside the opinion which has no 
“*value’’ for us, as the Ritschlians put it, 
whatever its purely evidential force? This 
position is full of danger, but it is worth 
considering. 


Books Received. 


To PusuiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Recetved,’’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, tf known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


1.50. 
Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. $1.50. 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin L. 
Godkin. $2.00. 
From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
The Twentieth Century City. By Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D.D. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Berceuse. For the piano. By Ludwig Schytté. : 
Morning Greeting. For the piano. By Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Fanchon. Valse Caprice. By Dr. Isaac Barton. 
Two Preludes. For the piano. By Anatole Laidow. 
Because thou Art. Song. By Arthur W. Thayer. 
Reverie. For the piano. By Ed. Schiitt. ’ 
Song of the Mountaineer. For the piano. By Richard 
Goerdeler. ; 
Farewell, Dear Mountain Home. By 
Richard Goerdeler. , 
Mélodie in B. By I. J. Paderewski. ; 
Come, Darling, come. Serenade. Words by S. Fannie 
Houseley. Music by Frederick Stevenson. 
Air de Ballet. For the piano. By C. Chaminade. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


For the piano, 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
“65. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
4, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = 2 - Boston. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as yong, as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 


come, If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do bees than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S 
BOOKS AND SERMONS 


BOOKS, 


The Bible: Its Origin and Growth, and its Place 
among the Sacred Books of the World. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New Yorks... ss csevesacec cecece 

The Liberal Mintstry as a Calling. Geo. H. Ellis, 
Bstonnaissiainsi as aia scieiainielase creo secisrsicineag ater gular ote 

Home Travel in Bible Lands. Unitarian S. S. 
let yy, Bostomverscvauocimicensiavetecn cmetic semtereneeiene 

One Upfward Look Each Day (Compilation). 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents; morocco 


PAMPHLETS, 


Liberal Religion in India. Report of Missionary 
our. British Unitarian Association, London.. 
Christian Missions in India, Will India become 
Christian? From the Vew World. 
The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism. British 
Unitarian Associations... .cneetsis «snare cts 


TRACTS. 


What do Unitartans Believe? (105th Thousand)... 
Unitarianism: Its History and Prospects. (25th 
HOUSAIE) cette sia wns erecnnelsao el wccele aueicie ease 
Selections from the Orthodox Creeds of Christen- 
dart. (ioth) ENOUSANG) a cijecicaesciwat bes sien sialenne 
Need a Traveller drink Wine? Unitarian Temper- 
ANCE SOCIOUY a clnials we.sic ie. s,aicu sintewisletuistsiscieleiicisris his 


SERMONS AND LECTURES. 


The Door of Opportunity Open to Educated Young 

I ir Le ONGC OREO COD DORN OCsmocaO oct bonoe Sachbuss 
Is the Bible Infallible? (xoth Thousand) . 
Thomas Paine. (3d Thousand)... 
The Soul's Crp for God .cacvccivessvesssvasces 
Fesus as Humanity’s Ideal. (5th Thousand) 
Sectarianism: Its Causes and Cure. (3d Thousand) 
The True Cross of Crist osc cescccer veveccees 99.0605 
Was Jesus God? How Came He to be Worshipped ? 

(zoth Thousand).. 
Loyalty to Conviction 
Is Life a Blessing ? .. ; a 
Robert G. Ingersoll’s Treatment of the Bible. (sth 

Thousand)) «sec. s pete cece ee tence erence ee eeen 
A Religion for a Republic . 
The Surest Way of Doing Good 
AY VETIBOUG 


ear O, Seen dteercr cys 
The Littleness and Greatness of Man 
Suggestions from the Roentgen Rays... 
Religion as an EXPCr HCE vee eecerccees 
Universalism and Unittartantsnt.....cccvecierreees 
The Ministry of Sorrow. (4th Thousand)........-. 
Why aml a Unitarian? (3d Thousand) 
Keep Yourself Pure (A Lecture to Young Men).... 
Olver Wendell Holanes ...ccccceceeccreeccseueeevees 
Why Study the Bible? (sth Thousand) 
How to Study the Bible ; 
Immortality in the Light of Evolution 


J. T. 


from 
SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Order from the Publishers or 
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Che Dome. 
In the April Rainy Weather. 


Some nice little frogs moved into a pool 
In the April rainy weather ; 
. And they straightway started a singing-school, 
And sang all night, though the air was cool, 
In the April rainy weather,— 
Solos or all together. 


And their song seemed all about the spring 
And the coming of sweet May weather; 
And happy the children who heard them sing, 
For they knew their song was a sign of spring. 
And their hearts were light as a feather 
In the April rainy weather. 
— Exchange. 


A True Story. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


Mary Jennings was only twelve years old; 
but the amount of hard work that her little 
hands found to do, and the severe responsi- 
bilities which she faithfully shared with her 
mother, made it no wonder that Mary seemed 
‘‘old before her time,’’ as the neighbors 
used to say. Not that there were any neigh- 
bors very near the little cottage where Mary 
lived; for this was in the days of frontier 
settlements where now there are prosperous 
towns in plenty, and when a clearing on the 
edge of the Michigan woods was in reality 
farther away from the comforts of large cities 
than is now California from Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jennings had gone out from 
their Connecticut home when Mary was a 
tiny baby; and her earliest remembrances 
were of the great, lonesome forests that 
stretched away almost from their very thresh- 
old, and of the winds that swept through the 
branches, never quite at rest even in the 
stillest days. When her five-year-old brother 
had died suddenly, three years before, it was 
Mary, then only nine, who held him in her 
arms at the last, while her father was riding 
furiously to the next town for a doctor, and 
while her mother was caring for little Hester, 
also struggling with the croup. Hester 
lived; and the new baby, little Peter, was 
almost two years old now in his turn. How 
well Mary remembered the sad days after 
Peter was born; for in less than a week the 
dear father who had worked hard for his 
little family closed his tired eyes, and left 
the mother and Mary to do the best they 
could for themselves and the two small chil- 
dren, too young to know the sorrow around 
them. 

But Mary was brave and young and happy, 
in spite of the hard work that fell to her lot. 
She loved her mother; and together they 
faced the daily care, finding even a little 
time for reading and study, and sometimes 
half a day could be spared for visiting the 
neighbors, the nearest of whom lived about 
three-quarters of a mile away by the road. 
Mrs. Jennings was known all through the 
settlements as a good woman. of unfailing 
kindness, and her services were often re- 
quired in the case of illness. 

One week Mrs. Jennings was needed sadly 
in the home of a farmer about ten miles 
from home, and Mary was left alone with 
Hester and Peter. This was nothing new; 
for the children had often been trusted to her 
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care when her mother could earn money by 
nursing, and she never thought of- being 
timid. Every house was left unfastened in 
those days or might as well have been; for, 
if any had wished to enter, it would have 
been a slight matter to do so. Mrs. Jen- 
nings had been gone several days, and Mary 
thought she might return at any time. 

One night she tucked up the children as 
usual, and sat down by herself to her knit- 
ting. Just as she had knitted twelve times 
round, and was rolling up her ball, so that 


‘|she might stick her needles through it, she 


heard steps outside and a quick rap at the 
door. 

Without waiting for the rap to be an- 
swered, the boy outside flung the door open, 
and entered. It was Harvey Wilde, the son 
of a neighbor who lived in a house nearly a 
mile distant. 

‘‘Has your mother come back yet, Mary?’’ 
he asked. But a glance around the room 
seemed to assure him of the contrary; and he 
continued hurriedly: ‘‘Oh, dear, Mary ! 
Then you must come yourself right over to 
our house. Mother is dreadfully sick; and 
father has gone to Westford, and will not be 
back until to-morrow. Can’t you come over 
and give her some of that medicine your 
mother gave her the last time she had one of 
these spells?’’ 

Mary hesitated to speak, but went to the 
closet, and took out a bottle of medicine, 
then said slowly: ‘‘I don’t see how I can 
go and leave the children. Can’t you give 
it to her? And have you a good fire and 
plenty of hot water?’’ 

The boy was crying, partly from excite- 
ment and partly from the haste he had made; 
and he could hardly answer connectedly. But 
he begged Mary to go back with him until 
she yielded. She went into the other room, 
smoothed the covers over the little sleeping 
figures, and hurried away, a bit heavy- 
hearted at the thought of leaving her charges, 
but feeling very important at being asked to 
take the place of her mother in such an emer- 
gency. Then she closed the doors carefully, 
and started with Harvey. 

It was several hours later when little Peter 
rolled over, and put his soft fat hand on 
Hester’s face. 

‘Sister Mary, sister Mary!’’ he called 
a minute after. ‘‘Me wants a d’ink of 
water.’’ There was no answer; and Peter 
was half asleep again, when Hester took up 
the call. 

‘*Sister Mary, we want some water.’’ 
‘Yes: we wants some water,’’ chimed in 
Peter again. In a few minutes they were 
both wide-awake, and puzzled at the unusual 
situation. The early dawn of a June day 
was entering the small rooms as the little 
ones climbed from the bed and tried to find 
Sister Mary. She was not there. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she has gone to meet mother,’’ said Hester. 
“Yes: dorn to meet muvver!’’ echoed the 
eager little fellow at her side. ‘‘Let’s go, 
too,’’ said Hester. ‘‘Yes: let’s go, too,’’ 
said Peter. 

The two little children pattered out of the 
kitchen through the door into the still, cool 
air. Hester’s nightgown caught on the gate 
as they passed through. So she held it up 
with one hand, as she clasped Peter tight 
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‘*Mother always comes from 
across the river. We will go this way, 
buddy,’’ said Hester. And the two babies, 
all alone and unafraid, took their way to the 
river. 

Mary had had a hard night, taking care of 
the sick woman; and she was glad to” find 
herself on her homeward way. She wondered 
if she would have time to take a good sleep 
before she must get breakfast for the little 
ones; and she couldn’t help wondering if her 
back would ever stop aching. Yet she 
walked briskly, and with a light heart, 
across the fields; for she felt that even her 
mother could not have helped Mrs. Wilde 
more speedily than she had done. 

She began to unbutton her dress even 
before she entered the door, determined to 
make the most of her morning sleep. * But 
what a chill struck to the heart of the little 
child-mother as she saw the empty bed! A 
hurried search convinced her that the chil- 
dren were not in the house; and, forgetting 
all her tire and backache, she started out for 
the little ones. Which way should she go, 
through the path to the barn or to the road 
in front? There was something white on the 
gate as she looked toward the road in anx- 
ious search. She rushed to it. It was a 
piece of cotton cloth: could it be from Hes- 
ter’s nightgown? She did not turn back to 
the barn, but looked up and down the road 
again, hoping to see the two little figures, 
but in vain. Just in the middle of the road, 
where the summer dust was thick, were the 
prints of two pairs of little bare feet. A 
rush of tears came to Mary’s eyes as she 
saw them; for they spoke to her as plainly 
as words could have done of the two tiny 
figures, wandering in the night to find mother 
or sister. 

Mary followed the little footsteps along 
the road, never losing them until she came 
to the boarded walk that, dividing, led both 
to the edge of the river, and then over the 
narrow bridge. Quickly she ran across to 
see if she could find the footprints on the 
other side of the bridge. There was nothing 
to be seen. Then back to the river’s edge. 
But there were no signs to either disturb or 
reassure. -Mary turned once more into the 
road, and ran with all her strength across the 
bridge, and up to the next house, some dis- 
tance beyond. 

‘Oh, but their little feet can never have 
brought them so far as this!’’ she sobbed to 
herself as she ran. But the strain endured 
not much longer. She was met almost at 
the door, so quickly was her rap answered, 
by good Mrs. Hathaway, who put out her 
arms to the tired girl, and said :— 

‘‘Now don’t fret another minute, “child. 
They’re all right, and I have just put the 
babies to bed.’’ Then she told how she had 
been awakened by a baby’s crying, how at 
first she could not believe her ears, but how, 
when she went to the window, she looked out 
on these poor little mites, shivering close 
together on a big stone, not knowing how to 
get into the house. They were quickly | 
brought in, fed with warm milk, and had 
just been put safely into bed when Mary 
came to give the explanation. 

‘‘Now, dearie, you shall go right to bed 
here, too; and, when Jacob has done the 


with the other. 


— 
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chores, he shall have his breakfast, and then 
go down to your house, and leave a note in 
case your mother comes, and you shall spend 
the day here with me.’ 

So Mary went to bed at last, and slept 
until nearly noon, long after Mr. Hathaway 
had left the note, and brought back with him 
the two piles of neatly folded baby clothes 
that he saw on the chairs in the little bed- 
room, and when Hester and Peter were run- 
hing round, none the worse for their long 
tramp. And Mr. Hathaway took the chil- 
dren all home in his farm-wagon that after- 
noon; and the best of it was that mother 
came before it was time to even think about 
supper, and then there was a chattering and 
loving and kissing, and Mary was only a 
little daughter again instead of a little 
mother, and forgot she had ever been worried 
or tired. Wise Peter said nothing about 
‘‘running away’’; but Hester told Mary, 
‘The birdies did sing to us all the time.’’ 


How Much it Cost. 


two, three! Kenneth nestled un- 

Four, five, six! He bored his 
tousled brown head deep into the pillows, 
and tried not to hear the seven. 

Lazy little Kenneth! The next time the 
clock spoke, it said ‘‘eight,’’ imperatively, 
and sent him into his shoes and stockings in 
a panic. 

Eight o’clock! Nota tardy mark yet this 
term, but here was danger ahead. Oh, dear! 
if ’twasn’t so far to school, and breakfast to 
eat, too! 

Kenneth hurried bravely; 
didn’t behave, and where could the other 
shoe be? Where was the hair-brush? If 
he’d only got up at seven! - 

After all, he didn’t dare to stop to eat but 
three muffin-bites and a cooky. Then he 
snatched his lunch-pail from the pantry shelf, 
and was off. Mamma was up in the berry 
garden, picking currants. It wouldn’t do to 
run up after his good-by kiss: there wasn’t 
a minute to spare. Kenneth was nine years 
old; but how he did miss that kiss! 

He was late to school, anyway, just by an 
unlucky minute or two; and on his way to 
his seat he could hear Miss Periwinkle’s 
pencil-point, hard and rasping, tracing his 
poor little black mark. Kenneth’s heart 
sank. No prize for punctuality now. 

Well, it was a sorry morning, and a sorry 
boy in it. Kenneth was too hungry and too 
crestfallen to study, so his spelling lesson 
came to grief. He had to stay in at recess 
to study it, and lost the chance to borrow 
part of his dinner to comfort his hungry 
little stomach. 

When noon did come, how he ran for his 
dinner-pail! It looked so shiny and comfort- 
ing; and he sniffed little, spicy, consoling 
smells round the edges of the cover. Didn’t 
he know just what was in there? 

The other boys were getting their pails, 
too. Kenneth waved his aloft. 

‘(My mother puts up the splendidest din- 
ners in this town!’’ he cried. ‘‘The splen- 
didest in—this—town!’’” 

Some of the boys objected; but Kenneth, 
tugging at the pail-cover, was insistent. 

‘*You wait an’ see! 


One, 
easily. 


but buttons 


Any o’ you fellows | 
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got spice-cakes in your dinners, an’ tongue 
sand - witches,—- an’— an’— sage cheese? I 
guess so!’’ 

The cover snapped off. The boys peered 
into—an empty pail! Empty as poor Ken- 
neth’s little hungry stomach! Jt wasn’t his 
lunch-pail at all. Why hadn’t he noticed 
there wasn’t any small red worsted bow on 
the handle? This was mamma’s milk-pail, 
and he got it in his hurry. Oh, dear! 

Of course, the boys—being boys—laughed 
at him loudly; and, of course, Kenneth’s face 
reddened angrily. But he made a big, brave 
effort, and joined in the laugh. There was 
a great lump in his throat; and it was hard 
work squeezing the laugh through: it got 
caught, and broke into two pieces. Still, it 
was a laugh. He put his hands in his 
pockets, and walked off, trying to whistle. 

‘*My mother puts up the splen’’— called 
one of the boys after him; but he didn’t get 
any farther. 

Benny Brown’s’ grimy 
clapped over his mouth. 

‘*No, you don’t!’’ Benny said stoutly. 
‘*Ken’s a brick! I guess you wouldn’t ’a’ 
laughed at yourself. You’d ’a’ been hop- 
pene 

‘*That’s so. So would I,’’ agreed Emil 
Smith. ‘‘Good for Ken!’’ 

“*Let’s make it up to him. 
cried Benny, excitedly. 

And, when Kenneth went. back to his 
desk, there was a generous dinner spread out 
on it, waiting for him. Every boy had 
shared his choicest bits. 

So, you see, Kenneth wasn’t hungry when 
he got home to mamma at night, except for his 
missing kiss. But he was ever so much wiser. 

“‘Vou see, mamma,’’ he confided to her 
aside, ‘‘it don’t do to be a lazy bones. _ It’s 
dreadful ’xpensive.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


little hand —was 


Come on!?’’ 


Two Ways. 


A FABLE. 


Two little weeds grew on a bank by the 
roadside. All summer they had drunk dew 
and sunshine, and had been happy; but now 
autumn was come, with gray skies, and 
winds that nipped and pinched them. 

‘We shall die soon,’’ said one little weed. 
‘*T should like to do something pleasant be- 
fore I die, just to show what a happy time I 
have had. I think I will turn red, and then 
people will see how I feel.’’ 

‘‘Vou will be a great fool to waste your 
strength in any such nonsense!’’ said the 
other little weed. ‘‘I shall live as long as 
I can, and hug the brown bank here.’’ 

So the first little weed turned bright scar- 
jet, and was so beautiful that every one who 
passed that way turned to look at it. By 
and by there came along a most lovely 
maiden with her lover; and, when the lover 
saw the scarlet leaves, he plucked them, and 
set them in his maiden’s hair, and they lent 
her a new grace. This made the little weed 
so*happy that he died for pure joy. 

The second little weed lived on, and turned 
slowly brown, like the bank. 

‘‘Hfe was a fool!’’ he said, speaking of 
his companion. ‘‘He put all his strength 
into turning red, and so he died.’’ 
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“‘IT was proud of him,’’ said the brown 


bank. ‘‘He did what he could, and people 
observed him.”’ 
““Yes; but I am alive, and stay with 


you!’’ said the weed. 
‘“*Much I care!’’ said the brown bank. — 
Laura FE. Richards, in the Church. 


A Great St. Bernard. 


A lady in Newton was drawing her little 
girl on a sled, just after the great snow-storm, 
through a long, narrow path to the school- 
house, the snow being thrown up very high 
on each side of the path, when she met mid- 
way a large St. Bernard dog, a stranger. She 
immediately addressed him as she would a 
human being, explaining that the path was 
narrow and the snow deep, and that he must 
turn around and go back. He listened care- 
fully to her explanation, then wheeled about 
and walked back a considerable distance, 
until he found a place where the snow had 
been shovelled out a little at the side. Into 
this he backed, and waited quietly until she 
passed him with the sled and child. The 
lady thanked him for being so much of a 
gentleman; and he then wheeled about, and 
started again on the path.—Our Dumb Ant- 
mals. 


A little boy went to his first tea-party 
when four years and three months old. Upon 
his hostess asking him how he liked his tea, 
he replied, ‘‘It is very nice; but I think it 
tastes very much of the water.’’ 


_‘‘Here,’’ said Benny’s papa, showing the 

little fellow a coin, ‘‘is a penny three hun- 
dred years old. It was given to me when I 
was a little boy.’’  ‘‘Gee!’’ ejaculated 
Benny. ‘‘Just think of any one being able 
to keep a penny as long as that without 
spending it!’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


I ALWAYS WEAR 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. Eowarp Everetr 
Hats, D.D.] 


The House by the Side of the Road. 


“He wasa friend to man, and he lived in a house by the 
side of the road.”’—Homer. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran,— 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I tum not away from their smiles nor their tears,— 
Both parts of an infinite plan: 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road, 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by: 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish. Soam I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Suffrage. 


There are some curious signs which, if 
taken alone, seem to show that people do not 
care so much about suffrage as the guid-nuncs 
and theorists suppose they do. 

Thus the ‘‘Referendum’’ is urged, with a 
good deal of zeal, by people who are tired 
of parliaments. But, whenever we have a 
Referendum here in America, it is hard to 
make people vote on it. The vote on prohi- 
bition in-Massachusetts is an annual referen- 
dum, on the pure principle of the referen- 
dum plan. But here in Boston, on a defi- 
nite, practical question like that of licenses, 
—which, you would say, every one took some 
interest in, one way or another,—you never 
have a vote as large as you have even for 
public officers. And for them you do not 
have nearly all your registered voters. And 
of them you do not have three-fourths of the 
men you know you have walking about the 
streets. One-quarter of these are stealing 
their sidewalks and their lamplight, the 
schools for their children, and the use of 
books for the public library. 

In the Harrison-Cleveland election there 
were not so many votes cast in Massachusetts 
for all the Presidential candidates as there 
were separate owners of real estate in Massa- 
chusetts. 

One of the remarkable features in Mr. 
Bellamy’s famous book, ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,’’ was the abolition of universal suf- 
frage in his ideal community. 

What was perhaps more remarkable was the 
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indifference with which his critics in this 
country regarded this rather critical abandon- 
ment of what is thought fundamental. You 
might say nobody noticed it. 

Never was a book more highly praised or 
more fiercely abused, It sold like wildfire. 
You saw it everywhere, and every one talked 
of it. Twenty or thirty elaborate replies 
were written and printed, not to say read. 

But it would be difficult in them all to 
find ten lines of protest against its quiet 
abandonment of universal suffrage. 

Does this show that, in fact, people do not 
care so much about it as at first they think 
they do? 

Does it show that public opinion has a 
thousand forms of expressing itself, more 
subtle and more competent than the clumsy 
form by which those who care to do so go to 
a place of election once a year, and vote for 
a list of people whom they never heard of ? 

On theory the true suffrage is a homestead 
suffrage. On theory a vagabond, or man 
with no fixed place in society, has no right 
to direct the permanent arrangements of so- 
ciety,—its laws, its debts, its streets, its 
roads, its schools. If he will not establish 
a home, he shall not direct other people in 
the establishment of theirs. On _ theory, 
therefore, you give a vote to each household. 
Our exceptions to this rule in America are 
simply for convenience. We give a vote to 
each man who pays a tax, if he be more than 
twenty-one years old, and if he have lived in 
the country five years. But we expect and 
wish that he shall marry and establish a 
home. It would probably be better if we 
said squarely that he must establish a home 
before he votes. All we do say is that he 
shall vote and take his turn in fighting, —in 
fighting fire, for instance. For the fire-war- 
dens, or fire-engineers, may order any citizen 
to do any duty; and they must obey. Citi- 
zenship has some very definite duties. ; 

Lamartine expressed this principle as early 
as 1849. He said :— 

‘*T do not doubt that the time will come 
when each father of a family will have as 
many votes as there are old men, children, 
and women in his house. For, in society 
well arranged, it is not the individual, it is 
the family, which is the permanent unit. ”’ 

Bellamy did not accept this simple’ plan. 
The woman would like it well enough if the 
father and mother together went to the polls, 
and he voted as she told him to. 

Bellamy suggested what Emile Ollivier 
has called the ‘‘idea of the future,’’—the 
vote by professional groups, letting the peo- 
ple vote who understand the subject. The 
theory is ingenious. But it rests on the false 
assumption that what we need in an election 
is simply information, or intelligence. 

In truth, what we need, first, is character, 
justice, right, and truth. In the hope for 
this, we establish universal suffrage. 

EDWARD E. HAteE. 


Forestry. 


How much of the current literature on 
forestry is pertinent to New England forests 
and the customs of its foresters? 

We cut for merchantable lumber such as 
our markets call for. We cut for fuel but 
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a comparatively lessening quantity each year, 
for coal is taking its place. Whatever is cut 
for fuel, for market, must be of the best of 
its kind,—no brush, no roots, but good, 
solid wood. Hence, in cutting for lumber 
or for wood fuel, the roots are never dis- 
turbed, the brush is left upon the ground. 

Our forests are of mixed growth, deciduous 
and coniferous, the first sending up sprouts 
from stump or roots, the second killed by the 
axe, but finding an excellent seed-bed for an- 
other crop in the brush of the fallen trees. 

Does our method of cutting injure the 
steady flow of springs? In felling the trees, 
we destroy the living pumps that were con- 
stantly, summer and winter, drawing from 
the earth the fall of rain which was fortunate 
enough to penetrate the soil. Instead of 
swelling the floods, the water pumped out of 
the soil by the living trees was given to the 
winds. The springs were robbed of it. The 
trees compensated for this robbery by shad- 
ing the ground, preventing evaporation. 
That there should be no loss of water by 
evaporation, when the trees are cut, we leave 
the brush upon the ground to shade it and act 
asa mulch. I think it has been frequently 
shown, where the trees have been removed 
from the watershed feeding a spring and the 
brush left upon the ground, that there has 
been a more even flow of water. 

Fire is the great destroyer of our forests. 
Keep the fire from forest land; and, while 
the market calls for no more of the growth 
than it does now, the axe will not destroy 
it. It is only the lumberman’s axe that is 
used to any extent. The agricultural axe in 
New England is keeping company with the 
sickle and the grain-pick. For those who do 
not know what is meant by a grain-pick, I 
will say, when the forests were cut, not for 
timber, but to make fields, fire was used to 
make the clearing. After the fire had done 
its best, an army of stumps were left of 
various heights, depending upon the height 
of the chopper or the depth of the snow when 
the trees were cut. Besides the stumps, the 
ground would be more or less thickly strewn 
with logs. Log-bees followed the fire some- 
times; but often it was necessary to put in 
the seed for a grain crop before the logs were 
removed. The plough could not be used 
among the roots. A harrow would not cover 
the seed that was sown upon the ground as 
the fire left it. Then the grain-pick, a tool 
perhaps an inch wide, three or four inches 
long, with a handle like a hoe, came into 
use. With that the ground was gone over, 
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the surface picked up, not turned over: the 
seed would drop in wherever the surface was 
broken with the pick. Tall, heavy-headed 
grain was expected on such land. The sickle 
was needed to cut it, for there were too many 
stumps and logs to use a grain-cradle. 

The esthetic and financial side of forestry 
need a chapter each by itself. What is there 
about a forest so attractive? We are, we 
should be, grateful for the shade on a hot 
day. We are pleased, languid, and warm, as 
we may be, with the evidence of life every- 
where seen. It may be in bird or mammal. 
Or it may be, if the heat has driven the in- 
habitants of the forest to the closer shade 
and inactivity, to the rippling stream which 
rests not for heat or companionship, but goes 
on forever,—it may be in the gentle murmur 
Is it strange 
that the groves were God’s first temples? 
What is there so much to be admired in a 
collection of trees, —a forest,—in distinction 
from a grove kept in artistic order about the 
public parks or private grounds? There is 
something fascinating in going into a for- 
est so extensive that one cannot see its 
limits. It is like entering upon a specula- 
tion where you cannot clearly see the out- 
come. There is a kindred pleasure in going 
among the trees in a strange forest to going 
among a crowd of our fellow-men. There is 
as much variety in the forests, in different 
species, ages, and formative results of 
growth, as is found in a cosmopolitan crowd, 
with this difference: the forests lack the 
moral depravity of the crowd of humans, and 
we the fear of evil by mingling with the 
trees. If we sought pleasure in society of 
our fellows, would it add to that pleasure to 
find intruding among our friends, the embod- 
iment of culture and refinement, a starveling 
from the slums? Though his ignorance and 
poverty might call for our sympathy, his 
presence would hardly add to our pleasure. 
If any pleasure were found in the contempla- 
tion of individual trees, how could we be 
pleased with a tree that, for want of food 
and sunshine, had become like the child of 
the slums? For like cause the tree, alas! 
may have been unable to develop a normal 
growth, and has only dead limbs for the 
greater part of its height, with a heart like 
the heart of the child of poverty,—dead 
within it, soon to become an encumbrance 
upon the ground among the survival of the 
fittest. Even as the less fortunate of our race 
may be a menace to society and a burden on 
the more prosperous, it would be much easier 
to remove the tree than the unfortunate kins- 
man. It is left to the skill of the forester to 
make our forests means of culture and a 
source of much pleasure. ETF. F: 


Correspondence. 


... **The New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children is the youngest in- 
stitution of its sort in the land, and one of 
the most prosperous and promising. It is on 
the cottage plan, and has a notable system of 
training. It has one Hundred acres of land, 
beautiful improvements, and over-two hun- 
dred wards, and is the place where the State 
of New Jersey places its dependent, imbecile 
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children, paying a fixed fee for their board 
and tuition. The school belongs to a volun- 
tary society, and has no State character or 
appropriations whatever, except as stated. 
It is meeting with real success in working 
out a most difficult problem of philanthropy 
and in enlarging the life of these defective 
enulidrens:.. 


The Liberty of the Pulpit. 


[The following letter from Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead appeared in the last number of the 
Outlook. Ve print it with the editorial reply 
in full. ] 


To the Editors of the Outlook :— 

I have read with very great surprise your 
article in the last number of the Ozdlook on 
“‘The Liberty of the Pulpit.’’ The posi- 
tions there taken are so remarkable that 
either some of us students of history and 
church organization have all our lives been 
laboring under strange misconceptions, or 
you have been betrayed by the exigencies of 
controversy into a looseness and recklessness 
of statement unlike what we are used to in 
the. Outlook. 

1. You say: ‘‘The orthodox Congregation- 
alists have no creed, and every Congrega- 
tional pastor is absolutely free to teach the 
truth as he sees it. To this he is pledged, 
and to nothing else.’’ This, to use words of 
your own, ‘‘is simply not true.’’ It is not 
true, at least, of the Congregational churches 
of New England; and I am assured by the 
authorities at the Congregational House that 
what is true of the New England churches is 
true in general of the Congregational churches 
of the country. If there are individual or- 
thodox Congregational churches which have 
no creed, and which demand-no confession of 
faith as a condition of membership, and no 
doctrinal pledges from their ministers upon 
their settlement, I shall be glad, as a student 
of Congregationalism, to have you name 
them. 

Every Congregational church in Boston 
demands a confession of faith from every 
person joining the church, these confessions 
being printed in the church manual. In 
many cases this creed is the Apostles’ Creed. 
I know of no case where it is a milder creed 
than that: I know of many where it is 
stronger. In addition to this minimum doc- 
trinal pledge required of all members, -the 
churches have statements of doctrine, varying 
slightly, but essentially the same, which 
have been adopted as the doctrinal standard 
for the church. ‘I do not know of any Con- 
gregational church in Boston which has not 
such a ereed; and, when a minister is set- 
tled, his acceptance of this is assumed by 
the congregation, and usually expressly de- 
clared by him. Many of these statements 
are old; but I am told at the Congregational 
House that a majority of the newer churches 
have adopted the creed formulated by the 
National Council Commission in 1883. You 
are aware that this is one of the mildest of 
the Congregational creeds. Yet this em- 
bodies the doctrines that Jesus Christ is the 
only Son of God, that all things were made 
by him, that our first parents ‘‘fell,’’ that in 
our alienation God’s special way of reach- 
ing us is through ‘‘supernatural revelations’’ 
to a ‘‘chosen people’’ and through Jesus 
Christ, that the Old and New Testaments 
were written by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and are the ‘‘au- 
thoritative standard’’ of religious teaching, 
that the sacrifice of Christ is the sole ground 
of forgiveness of sin, that Christ rose from 
the dead and ascended into heaven, and that 
the issues of final judgment are ‘‘everlasting 
punishment and everlasting life.’’ 
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Do you call the minister who has accepted 
this creed as a condition of his settlement 
over a congregation ‘‘absolutely free to teach 
the truth as he sees it’’? Do you call this 
pledge a pledge to ‘‘nothing’’? Is the min- 
ister under slighter doctrinal obligations than 
the people? Is it not the fundamental posi- 
tion of Congregationalism that the minister 
is one of the brethren,—the minister of the 
people, not the minister to the people from 
outside? If distinction is to be made, 
should not the doctrinal demands upon the 
simple membership be milder than those 
upon the ministry? I think the universal 
feeling among Congregationalists is that they 
should be. The mildest demand upon the 
members of the Boston churches is, I say, 
belief in the Apostles’ Creed. Is belief in 
this belief in ‘‘nothing’’? Is the man who 
has pledged himself to this as a condition of 
membership in a church then free to believe 
and teach what he pleases—‘‘the truth as he 
sees it’? —without withdrawing from that 
church, or without the church’s express in- 
dorsement and consent? You will pardon me 
for saying that the confusion of thought 
seems to me monstrous. 

2z. You say, ‘‘Subscription to a creed no 
more prohibits you from endeavoring by all 
lawful and honorable means to alter the 
creed than subscription to a constitution 
prohibits you from endeavoring to amend the 
constitution.’’ The illustration is quite be- 
side the point. The fatal difference is this, 
—that, while you are working to reform or 
abolish what you consider a bad law, you 
do not have to keep declaring it a good law, 
declaring your belief in it: you are perfectly 
free, and it is your duty, to denounce it as 
a bad law; while the creed which the ‘‘or- 
thodox Congregationalist’’ who is outgrow- 
ing Orthodoxy chafes under and condemns is 
that which he has to recite reverently and 
give his sanction and approval to every time 
he admits a man or woman to membership in 
the church. 

3. You declare ‘‘the only standard which 
Protestantism recognizes’’ to be the Scripture, 
—not narrowly interpreted, but broadly. 
“*The Church of to-day,’’ you say, ‘‘in the 
light of to-day, shall determine what in the 
Bible is the word of the Holy Spirit.’’ It 
seems to me that there is great danger here 
of a subjective rather than an objective deal- 
ing with what you elect to consider divine 
‘*revelation.’’ But I do not wish to be met- 
aphysical. I simply wish to ask whether 
this, translated into the vernacular, means 
anything else than that you will determine 
that in the Bible to be the word of the Holy 
Spirit which you, ‘‘in the light of to-day,’’ 
feel to be true and good. Would you con- 
cede anything in the Bible which you did 
not think true and good to be the word of the 
Holy Spirit, and yield your personal judg- 
ment or conviction of truth to it? If not, it 
seems to me that, instead of conforming to 
your ‘‘standard,’’ you make your ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ bend to you. My main point here, 
however, is that you have no right to say 
that a Congregational minister is ‘‘absolutely 
free to teach the truth as he sees it,’’ even if 
he were not pledged to a creed, as in every 
case which I know he is, when you imme- 
diately declare his authoritative ‘‘standard’’ 
to be the Bible, spiritually interpreted. If 
you do say it, then, clearly, the man whose 
authority is his own reason, his own convic- 
tion of truth, and who recognizes no Script- 
ures, Jewish or other, as ‘‘the only stand- 
ard,’’ however great their inspiration and 
their virtues, is not, in the circles of ‘‘or- 
thodox Congregationalism, ’’ ‘“absolutely free 
to teach the truth as he sees it.’’ You are 
aware that general religious circles are now 
full of such men. 

4. Your original contention that the great 
religious reforms of history have all been 
‘reforms of the Church from the inside’’— 
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that ‘‘Paul did not leave the Jewish 
Church,’’ that ‘‘Luther did not leave the 
Roman Catholic Church,’’ and that ‘‘the 
Puritans did not leave the Anglican Church’’ 
—is most extraordinary. Is not your supple- 
mentary word, that they were ‘‘turned out, °’ 
and that their reforms ‘‘ would have been still 
more effectual reforms, had it not been for the 
spirit of heresy-hunting,’’ which turned them 
out, a quibble? Of course, the old churches 
would have been better if they had accommo- 
dated and adopted the new truth: it needs no 
ghost to tell us that. But the thought of 
their doing it, in every case, is ridiculous. 
The new truth knocked at the door: every 
reformer degins by trying to reform his own 
circle. But in each case it collided with the 
creed. The creed would not accommodate it: 
it would not bend to the creed; and so, be- 
cause it was honest, it had to go outside and 
create its own institutions. Would you have 
had it do otherwise? The question is not'as 
to the duty of the old Church, but as to the 
duty of the new truth. In any of these 
cases, would you have had it make peace 
with the old Church on the best or only 
terms possible? Would you have had Paul 
or Luther or the Puritans ‘‘conform, ’’—which 
was in every case the condition of ‘‘remain- 
ing inside’’ the old Church? Was it not 
precisely when the apostles, standing on their 
own feet, began to plant their own churches, 
that Christianity became a power? Do you 
urge that the world would be better off to-day 
if we had no organized Christianity, but 
only a reformed Judaism? Would it be bet- 
ter if Luther had sunk back into Mother 
Church, and we had had no Protestantism? 
Would it be better if Elder Brewster and 
John Robinson and Cromwell and Milton had 
‘*conformed,’’ and there had been no ‘‘May- 
flower,’’ no Commonwealth, and no Congre- 
gationalism? This, and not the impossible, 
chimerical duty of Caiaphas or Leo or Laud, 
is the question of history, and the question 
for us. EpwIn D. MEAD. 


THE REPLY OF THE ‘‘OUTLOOK.’’ 


We have received a number of letters in 
reply to the editorial entitled ‘‘The Liberty 
of the Pulpit,’’ published in the Owdlook for 
March 19.—From these we have selected what 
appears to us the ablest and strongest,—a 
letter by Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, 
which we give in full on another page. Mr. 
Mead, who is the editor of the Mew England 
Magazine, needs no introduction from us as 
an author and an historical scholar. With the 
fullest respect for his scholarship, and with 
a desire to treat his communication with the 
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utmost courtesy, we must, also, in the inter- 
est of clear thinking, speak of it with abso- 
lute candor. Our readers will thus get the 
issue joined between the Owt/ook and certain 
of its liberal critics clearly presented; and 
they must then form their own judgment 
upon that issue. 

1. Candor, then, compels us to say that, 
in our judgment, Mr. Mead is not familiar 
with either the principles or the practice of 
orthodox Congregationalists. Boston is an 
important city; but it is not the whole of the 
Union, nor even of New England, nor yet of 
Massachusetts. There are churches in the 
country as ‘orthodox as any in Boston which 
have no creed. If the newer churches have 
adopted the creed formulated by the National 
Council Commission in 1883, they have not 
followed the advice of that commission, 
which recommended and published a formula 
for admission to the churches not including 
the acceptance of that creed. That creed is 
simply an historical statement of what the 
twenty-three gentlemen who signed it think 
most Congregationalists believe. The signers 
themselves did not all accept all its state- 
ments, nor were these statements regarded as 
sufficient by all the members of that commis- 
sion; but they agreed that most Congrega- 
tionalists do accept these statements, and 
also that only these statements could be truth- 
fully said to be accepted by the great major- 
ity of Congregationalists. The creed has no 
more authority in and over the Congrega- 
tional churches than any statement by Mr. 
Mead himself as to what Congregationalists 
generally believe. The National Council 
was so scrupulous to avoid all appearance of 
erecting a standard that it would not even 
appoint the commission which prepared the 
statement, much less adopt the creed which 
the commission prepared. It only appointed 
a committee to select and request certain 
gentlemen representing the various shades of 
opinion in the. Congregational Church to 
make this historical statement for the infor- 
mation of the world. 

Neither that creed nor any other creed is 
a standard, or regarded as a standard, in the 
Congregational churches. Ministers at their 
ordination are not required to accept that 
creed or any other creed. The writer of this 
editorial has attended some scores of Congre- 
gational councils. He never attended one 
in which any creed was presented as the 
standard which the minister was expected to 
accept, nor ever one in which the minister 
was requested to pledge himself to preach in 
accordance with any creed. The practice of 
Congregationalists is this: when a council 
assembles, the minister is asked first to state 
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his religious experience, and then to state 
his doctrinal belief. But he is as little ex- 
pected to conform his doctrinal belief as his 
religious experience to an existing standard, 
and as little required to pledge himself not 
to grow beyond the one as not to grow be- 
yond the other. He is cross-questioned as 
to his theological beliefs, that the gentlemen 
who are asked to indorse him may ascertain 
whether his views and his ability in defend- 
ing them are such that they are willing to 
indorse him, not that they may decide 
whether he may proclaim them. Occasion- 
ally a minister attempts to prevent the ordi- 
nation of some one because he does not con- 
form to the supposed traditions of the past. 
Such an attempt was made when the present 
pastor of the Old South Church of Boston 
was ordained. It failed. Such attempts 


-generally do fail. 


2. As Mr. Mead seems to us not to under- 
stand the principles and practice of the Con- 
gregationalists, so he appears to us not to 
understand the fundamental principle of Prot- 
estantism. That principle is the right of 
private judgment. For the exercise of this 
right, as against all traditions and all eccle- 
siastical authority, the Protestants separated 
themselves from the Church of Rome. It is 
true that they have not always been consist- 
ent, true that they have not always under- 
stood their own principles, true that some of 
them have been recreant thereto. But that is 
no reason why all Protestants should fail to 
understand this principle or should aposta- 
tize from it. It is, on the contrary, a very 
good reason why those who believe in it 
should contend earnestly for it, whenever it 
is denied, whether by Protestant ecclesiastics 
within the Church or by critics of the 
Church standing without. It is true that 
Protestants have embodied their faith in 
creeds, sometimes formulated, sometimes un- 
formulated. But this is no reason why these 
creeds should be erected into standards or 
given an authority which Protestantism re- 
fused to the earlier and, in some cases, 
more catholic traditions. The creed, rightly 
understood, is an instrument for testimony, 
not repression of speech. We repeat the 
parallel which Mr. Mead thinks is no par- 
allel, and we amplify it. A radical Bryan 
Democrat who thinks the Supreme Court of 
the United States should be abolished, and 
who had joined an organization for the pur- 
pose of securing its abolition, would be per- 
fectly honest, if elected a Senator of the 
United States, in taking the oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States. So 
a Presbyterian who thinks that creed-sub- 
scription should be abolished altogether, or 
who thinks that radical changes should be 
made in the present creed, is entirely justi- 
fied in agitating for either change, while 
still a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
His subscription binds him simply to this, 
—that he shall agitate for it by legitimate 
and honest methods. The denial of this 
principle imputes dishonesty to all Presbyte- 
rians who, in Scotland and in the United 
States, have agitated, sometimes for radical 
changes in the creed, sometimes for the abo- 
lition of creed-subscription. 

3. Lt, is probable, also, that the Outlook 
differs from Mr. Mead in its definition of the 
word ‘‘Christian.’’ The creeds of Protes- 
tantism do involve, directly or indirectly, an 
assertion of the belief that the Holy Spirit 
has spoken in and through the written Word. 
He who believes that there is no Holy Spirit 
of God, or that, if there is, he has never 
spoken through holy.men of old, or that, rhe 
he has, there is no sense in which his utter- 
ances are clearest and most comprehensive in 
the Scriptures of the Old-and the New Testa- 
ment, that in those books there is no reveal- 
ing or unveiling of that Spirit, - and espe- 
cially that in Jesus Christ there is no unique 
and special manifestation of God, has not 
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a right to call himself a Christian teacher. 
He may be a devout and godly man; he may 
be both wiser and better than many Christian 
teachers. But no one is a Christian teacher 
unless he is in some sense a disciple and 
follower of the Christ, whose life and teach- 
Ing are contained in the New Testament. 
One who accepts the Aristotelian philosophy 
may be a great philosopher, but would not 
call himself a Platonist. So one who does 
not accept Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ 
may be a great and good man, but is not a 
Christian. Such a one does not belong in 
an orthodox pulpit, because he does not be- 
long in a Christian pulpit. 

4. Finally, while we hesitate to take issue 
with an historical scholar of Mr. Mead’s 
standing, on a question of history, we never- 
theless think him historically in serious 
error, if we understand aright his historical 
position. Jesus Christ never withdrew from 
the Jewish Church. Up to the time of his 
death he remained a Jew. His last sermons 
were preached in the Jewish Temple. Paul 
never withdrew from the Jewish Church. 
Up to the time of his death he remained a 
Jew. Apparently, he never went into a city 
where there was a Jewish synagogue that he 
did not avail himself of his privilege as 
a Jewish rabbi to go into the synagogue, and 
preach a doctrine more subversive of the rab- 
binical doctrine of his time than any liberal- 
ism is of the orthodoxy of our time. Luther 
would have remained a Roman Catholic till 
the day of his death, as John Wesley did 
remain an Anglican to the day of his death, 
if the Roman Catholic Church would have 
permitted him to do so. The practice of the 
great religious teachers, from the time of 
Christ to the time of Phillips Brooks, con- 
firms the position taken by the Owd/ook in its 
two editorials, —the one on ‘‘The Liberty of 
the Pulpit,’’ in the Oztlook for March 19, 
the other, ‘‘To Liberal Ministers,’’ in the 
Outlook for February 5. To affirm that the 
great reformers have never left the churches 
of their fathers, but have been ‘‘turned out, ’’ 
is certainly not a ‘‘quibble.’’ The very 
question at issue is this, Shall a liberal min- 
ister in a conservative church withdraw, or 
shall he go on preaching his liberalism, and 
leave on his brethren in the church the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether they will 


exclude him from their communion? We 
counsel the latter course. And we cite, in 
support of that counsel, the example of 


Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, F. D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, 
John Wesley, Martin Luther, the apostle 
Paul, and the Master himself. Some of 
these were turned out, some of them were 
not; but no one of them withdrew. 

To sum all up :— 

The Outlook does not affirm that there is 
all the liberty in the Protestant churches that 
there ought to be. The contrary is the case. 
Therefore, Protestant ministers should stay 
in the Protestant churches, and contend for 
that liberty which is the essential principle 
of Protestantism. 

It does not advise liberal ministers to con- 
ceal their opinions or to profess opinions 
which they do not possess. On the contrary, 
it urges upon them absolute candor of utter- 
ance. 

It does not affirm that Christianity and 
rationalism are identical. On the contrary, 
it affirms that he only can be called a Chris- 
tian who is a disciple and a follower of Jesus 
Christ as supreme Master and Leader. 

But it does advise every Christian minis- 
ter, who is thus a disciple and follower of 
Jesus Christ as supreme Master and Leader, 
to remain in the church in which he is, and 
there to preach the truth, recognizing no 
other standard than Jesus Christ himself, and 
bringing to that standard all church tradi- 
tions, inéluding the creed of his own church, 


whatever it may be. 
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Alliance Study Class Committee. 


The Alliance Study Class Committee have 
prepared a list of the papers offered for lend- 
ing and exchange, a copy of which will 
shortly be sent to the secretary of every 
Branch. 

During the absence of the chairman, those 
Branches which have papers to offer for this 
purpose are asked to send the name of each 
paper, with the address of the writer, to. 
Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley, 26 Broadway, Beverly, 
Mass. Each paper to be recommended by 
the director of the Branch where it was read. 

The committee render most cordial thanks 
to those Branches which have kindly assisted 
them by offering to lend their papers. They 
think there is reason to believe that this part 


THE NEW 


Cloak Store 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


(From Globe, Abril 4, 1898.) 


It will take front rank among the strikingl 
handsome stores of Boston and of the country. 


(From Journal, April 1, 1898.) 


At the “ Fashion” everything is of the best. 
Tt will be made the headquarters of fashion- 
seekers. 


(from Transcript, April 2, 1898.) 


Women of refinement will find at the beauti- 
ful new store, 461 Washington St., everything 
they can possibly desire in the way of Silk 
Waists, Silk Petticoats, Gowns, and Jackets. 


(From Herald, April 2, 1898.) 


Beautifully furnished and stocked throughout, 
ladies will find it very attractive, both for the 
beautiful interior and the exquisite goods shown 
there. 


Introductory Sale of 


JACKETS 


Monday, April 11 


100 Imported Covert and Tan Kersey Jackets, 
silk and satin lined throughout, in various 
colors, strap seams back and front. Value, 
$15.00. Your choice, all sizes, 


$10.00. 
THE FASHION, 


461 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and Winter Street. 


GEO, ARTHUR, Manager. 
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of their work will become very useful and 
helpful. The two leaflets for Study Class 
use, which have been out of print, are now 
reprinted. They are Nos. II. and IV., 
“The Books of the Old Testament’’ and 
“Unitarian Belief.’’ For these address 
Miss F. L. Close, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. No charge is made for them to Alli- 
ance Branches. 
LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of Study Class Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


NOTES. 


Newburyport and Northampton come to us 
as welcome as the flowers of spring. The 
old First Church, Salem, is knocking; and 
Jamestown, N.Y., will soon be with us. All 
our unions from now to the annual meeting 
will be in receipt of various letters from our 
various officers, asking for various things; 
and we want these a// answered promptly. 
These letters are not written as a pastime, 
nor sent out for a whim. The information 
asked will greatly help the National Board 
to a wise policy for the growth of our work 
and the corelation of the branches. The 
chairman of the National Service Committee 
has written dy hand (no small undertaking) 
to each of our unions, and at her own ex- 
pense, for certain information. Surely, such 
devotion and interest merit the courtesy of 
a reply. It is encouraging that all unions 
thus far responding pledge increased interest 
in and larger contributions to our work. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 24, ‘‘The True Light’’: John viii. 
RZ es Vics e OME oso, ero! salmix. soon 
Whittier’s ‘‘Our Friend, our Brother, and 
our Lord’’; Samuel Longfellow’s ‘‘God of 
Ages and of Nations’’; Theodore Parker’s 
‘*O Thou Great Friend to All the Sons of 
Men!’’ Lowell’s ‘‘Glance behind the Cur- 
tain’? and ‘‘Capture of Certain Fugitive 
Slaves near Washington’’ ; Coleridge’s ‘‘Con- 
versation,’’ ‘‘Marble and Recording pass 
away.’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


May there not be some shorter, less cir- 
cuitous, and, at the same time, surer route to 
the truth than that of critical and philosophi- 
cal analysis? ... Prayer, communion with 
God, is this route. It is the best means of 
gaining knowledge of him, and, through 
him, of all truth.—A. P. Peabody. 

The true child of God is constantly gain- 
ing ‘‘life more abundantly.’’ If he gets any 
of the divine Life, he may gain more. This 
is the test of the true life. An essential 
feature of it is advance from faith to faith, 
from hope to hope,—yes, from glory to 
glory.—Z. #. Hale. 

One truth is the seed of other truths. It 
is sown in us to bear fruit, not to lie torpid. 
The power of mind by which truth becomes 
prolific is freedom. Our great duty is to 
encourage vigorous action of mind. The 
greater the number of free and vigorous 
minds brought to bear upon a subject, the 
more truth is promoted.—Dr. Channing. 

To love truth for truth’s sake is the prin- 
cipal part of human perfection in this world, 
and the seed-plot of all other virtues. —Zoche. 

Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth.—Lucretia Mott. 

There is something very sublime in Plato’s 
description of the Supreme Being,—that truth 
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is his body, and light his shadow. Then 
nothing is so contradictory to his nature as 
error and falsehood. —A daison. 

Let us trust that we shall find ourselves 
ever ready to look forward to the things be- 
fore, filled with new expectations and new 
insight, and warmed with larger and purer 
love to God and to all his creatures. —/ames 
Freeman Clarke. 


THE TRUE LIGHT.* 


That was the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.—/ohu 
i: 19: 

Our God is never so far off 
As even to be near: 

He is within; our spirit is 
The home he holds most dear. 

To think of him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue 

As to remove his throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue. 

So, all the while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn, and weary, 

Missing my joy, I walked the earth, 
Myself God’s sanctuary. 

—Frederick W. Faber. 


Can any one read these lines, and doubt the 
source of that true Light that illumined the 
life of the Roman Catholic writer? Faber 
thought he beheld the divine radiance in a 
supernatural church, in apostolic authority 
and holy sacraments; but all the time he was 
only seeing in these outward forms the reflec- 
tion of that inward light which shone through 
his own transfigured spirit. If he had not 
been ‘‘himself God’s sanctuary,’’ no outward 
sanctuary would have been possible for him. 
Without eyes, man can see no beauty. With- 
out ears, he can hear no harmony. Without 
the inner light, no light can shine on this 
earth of ours. Unless God shines through 
the soul of man, he shines nowhere. If, in 
awakened reason, developed conscience, il- 
lumined intuitions, and inspired spiritual 
vision, there is no revelation of the Infinite 
and Perfect, then there is no revelation of 
God to man. That inward vision is the true 


* Contributed by the Guild of Concord, Mass. 
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Light, the point of contact between God and 
man, the divine incarnation, the Christ 
dwelling in every living soul. 

Reflected light is good and helpful. The 
exquisite beauty of the summer landscape is 
made up of the varied hues which the re- 
flected sunlight casts back to our vision. So 
the light of God shines back to human sight 
from the pages of inspired book, of holy 
altar, and sacred image. The man who sees 
God in holy Bible, in consecrated church, or 
in sacred rite, sees him truly, and is helped 
and quickened by the divine vision. But 
some day that worshipper will discover that 
this is but a reflected light by which he wor- 
ships. He will find that in the mysteries 
of his own soul there is a divine illumina- 
tion, direct and immediate. He will find 
that the spirit of man is an actual sharer in 
the light of divine and eternal truth. He 
will find in the silences of thought, in the 
communings of the spirit, in the prayer of 
faith, of trust, of absolute assurance, that 
Infinite Good is ready to come and abide 
with him in private. Then, in the glory of 
that direct revelation, knowing that he and 
the Father are one, he will be satisfied no 
longer with merely reflected light. He will 
see that that inner Light is in reality the 
source of religious institutions, creeds, and 
rites. Before Abraham it was. It created 
Bibles, churches, altars, psalms, and rituals. 
It existed before these: it shall shine on 
when these have passed away. Man shall 
some time know the truth; and the truth shall 
make him free,—the truth that he is in direct 
communication with the source of all light, 
—a sharer in the divine Perfection. 


“*Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom ! 
Lead thou me on!’’ 


What was this beautiful prayer of Newman’s 
but an appeal to the inward leading? Amid 
the ‘‘encircling gloom,’’ a light for him, he 
knew, was somewhere shining. If he could 
only silence all these voices of the earth, — 
passion, pride, self-seeking; if he could 
only stifle doubt, misgiving fear; if he could 
only say, Peace, be still! to all distracting 


IN WHITE OAK. 


classed as private or “ordered” work. 
It would need an entire chapter to do 


custom-work. 
carved, and with dead finish. 


locks on all drawers and closets, and ball-bearing 
brass casters. It is one of the finest pieces of modern cabinet work, and would 


Here is our Special Sideboard for 1898. It 


is a long step ahead of 1897 in artistic beauty and 
in the elements of compact convenience. 
Study its possibilities for a moment :— 


Broad Top Shelf, 5 feet long, with carved gallery behind. 

Two Side Shelves (7-inch). 

Bevelled French plate mirror, 54 inches long. 

Broad Serving Top, with bow front. 

Two centre Drawers, each 21 by 27 inches, 

Two lined partitioned Drawers for small Silver. 
21 by 12 inches. 

Two End Bottle Drawers, 16 inches deep. 

Centre Closet with double doors for plate. 

Two Cellarettes, very spacious. 


Each 


The entire piece is built with the accuracy of 
It is white oak, quartered, hand- 
There are brass 


be unhesitatingly 


justice to the many details which go to make up its 


perfect harmony. It is hard to conceive that such a piece can be priced under $100. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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motives and desires,—he knew that, in the 
spirit of perfect calm and trust, a divine 
illumination would come to guide him. 
Amid the ‘‘encircling gloom’’ of our daily 
lives, do we not all need that ‘*kindly 
Light’’? ‘‘Be still, and know that I am 
God!’’ What comfort, healing, peace, might 
we not find if we heeded this divine injunc- 
tion? Some time we may awake to find that, 
while we have been passing our lives in 
gloom, in doubt and despair, all the time 
the true Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world has been ready to 
shine in upon us with its ineffable radiance. 


The Sunday School. 


A new ‘‘Flower Service,’’ issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, will be 
ready April 15. It will contain original 
music and appropriate words from various 
sources. This service is intended for Whit- 
sunday, Flower Sunday, Children’s Sunday, 
and any similar commemorative occasion. 


The eleventh meeting of the season, Chi- 
cago Union of Liberal Sunday Schools, was 
held last Tuesday, April 12, at the Church 
of the Messiah, Chicago. After the social 
gathering a paper was read on ‘‘Music in 
the Sunday-school,’’ by Mrs. C. H. Foster 
of the Stewart Avenue Universalist Sunday- 
school, accompanied by illustrated songs, 
rendered by a quartette from the same school. 
A general discussion followed, and the final 
exercises consisted of still more music by 
Mrs. H. A. Stoddard and the quartette. 


Mention has often been made in this de- 
partment of the wide-spread use of ‘‘Our 
Faith.’? It has been painted on church 
walls, hung in placards, pasted into the 
**Service Books,’’ given to the pupils to 
carry home, printed in tasteful style for 
Christmas cards, and in many other ways 
made -useful. The latest use of it is by a 
teacher who has fifteen young ladies in her 
class. She has had this statement printed on 
satin, made up into a handsome card form, 
and a copy given to each member on Easter 
Sunday. 


In the Suzday School Times for April 9 
Prof. Charles P. Fagnani describes the Sun- 
day-school teacher of 1898. He will excel 
his predecessors in the following ways :— 

1. He will know God better. 

2. He will know the Bible better. 

3. He will know his scholars better. 

His superiority over teachers of previous 
years will be shown in what he knows about 
boys and girls :— 

1. He will understand that children are 
lively. 

2. He must know that children are acute. 

He will also comprehend the fact that 
children are perfectible. 

This seems to be sensible ground to take, 
and the professor elaborates the various 
points quite interestingly. 


The question has been asked of a certain 
religious newspaper, ‘‘ When, where, and by 
whom was the first Sunday-school work per- 
manently begun in America?’’?’ To which 
answer has been given as follows: ‘‘There 
are many claimants for the credit of intro- 
ducing the modern Sunday-school into the 
United States. The facts, so far as they are 
known, are given in detail in H. Clay Trum- 
bull’s ‘Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school’ 
(pp. 122, 123). It is known, for example, 
that in 1786 a Sunday-school was organized, 
under the direction of Bishop Asbury, at the 
house of Mr. Thomas Crenshaw, in Hanover 
County, Virginia. Little, however, is known 
of that school save its beginning. In Febru- 
ary, 1790, the Methodist Conference in 
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Charleston, S.C., favored organizing Sunday- 
schools; but no record is known of any 
schools founded as a result of this favorable 
action. In January, 1791, the First Day, or 
Sunday School, Society was formed. In 
1816 and 1817, local unions for Sunday-school 
work were organized in New York and Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. These unions became 
the nucleus of the American Sunday School 
Union, a national society, organized in 
Today, 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 20, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The Music Hall meetings conducted by 
Rev., B. Fay Mills will close for the season 
with the services of April 17 and April 24. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston, 1897-98, will 
be held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and West 
Brookline Street, at 5 p.m., Monday, April 
18. Subject, ‘‘ Advanced Classes.’’ Twenty- 
five minute addresses by Miss Lena L. Car- 
penter, Rev. E. R. Shippen, and Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers, Cambridge. 


Concord, N.H.—Union Lenten services, 
under the leadership of Rey. Benjamin Fay 
Mills, have been held at the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. On April 6 Mr. Mills 
spoke at the Unitarian church on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Jesus,’’ and in the evening on 
“*The Social Salvation.’’ The services on 
Easter Sunday were of unusual interest. The 
subject of Rev. Frank L. Phalen’s sermon 
was ‘‘The Mystery of Faith.’’ At the close 
of the sermon, six candidates were baptized, 
and fourteen persons were given the right 
hand of fellowship, and received into the 
church. Interesting exercises were held in 
the Sunday-school, and the beautiful new 
‘“‘Raster Service’’ was used. The annual 
offerings were taken on that day,—in the 
church, for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and, in the Sunday-school, for the 
Children’s Mission in Boston. 


Geneva, Il].—The wife of the first minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in this city, Mrs. 
Betsey Meriam Conant, has just died at 
Rockford, Ill. She was in her eightieth 
year, and had not lived in Geneva for more 
than a quarter of a century; but she is still 
remembered in this city as a loving, gener- 
ous, self-sacrificing woman, who bore the 
trials and privations of pioneer life, and 
performed the manifold duties of a minister’s 
wife in a way that made her a power for 
good throughout the whole community. 


Hinsdale, Ill.—This beautiful suburb has 
one of the most promising societies in the 


Business Notices. 


For Coughs, Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bron- 
chial Troubles use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


How far One Dollar goes.—If you want to see 
the farthest limit of distance that a dollar can go,—if you 
want to see its extreme purchasing power,—turn to the 
announcement in another column entitled ‘““White Oak,” 
and read the description of the sideboard there offered by 
the Paine Furniture Company. 

It seems impossible to believe that such a sideboard can 
be sold.at actually less than roo. It would cost nearly 
$200 to build to order such a superb, complete cabinet 
sideboard. It is an object-lesson in furniture values this 


season. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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“The Fashion” is the appropriate name of the new 
and elegant cloak and suit establishment recently opened 
at 461 Washington Street. The furnishings are sumptu- 
ous, the attendance that of experienced and courteous 
saleswomen, and the goods displayed unexcelled in Boston 
for style, quality, excellence of finish, and general superi- 
ority. Ladies of taste will find much material for favor- 
able comment at “The Fashion.” 


Memorial Day at Gettysburg.— To stand on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg on Memorial Day is an inspiring 
experience. In order to afford the patriotic people of 
Boston 'and New England an opportunity to do this, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
nine-day personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
Caverns, and Washington, to leave Boston via Fall River 
Line, Friday, May 27, stopping three hours at Philadel- 
phia. Two full days will be spent at Gettysburg. 

President McKinley will be present at the Memorial 
Day exercises at the National Cemetery on Monday after- 
noon, May 30. A carriage drive over the battlefield under 
the guidance of Capt. J. T. Long, the veteran guide, 
will also be included in the itinerary. At Luray ample 
time will be allowed to view the unique wonders of the 
strange caverns. Two days will be spent in Washington 
visiting the various points of interest. 

Round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses except 
supper on Fall River Line steamer returning, $36.00 from 
Boston. 

For full information apply to D, N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Charlestown, N.H., 6th inst., by Rev. T. D. Howard 
Tee A. Wright, of Langdon, and Julia A. Frost, of 
nity. 


Deaths. 


HELEN JAMES PARMENTER. 


Through the columns of the Regzster I wish to pay 
grateful tribute to the memory of one who was a constant 
and interested reader of its pages,—Helen James Parmen- 
ter, wife of William E. Parmenter, Chief Justice of the 
Municipal Court of Boston, who passed away at her home 
in Arlington on the morning of March 31 after a week’s 
illness of pneumonia. Reared in the Unitarian faith, she 
was throughout her life an earnest, loyal worker in the 
Church, Sunday-school, and Alliance, and an ever-ready 
helper in promoting every good word and work. Singu- 
larly winning in her bearing toward all, with an absolute 
love of truth dominating every word and act, the influence 
of her bright, beautiful spirit was far-reaching and uplift- 
ing. Loving and true in all the varied relations of life, she 
has heard the glad summons, “‘ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.’’ May the precious memory of her noble life 
be an inspiration and a sweet consolation to her sorrowing 
friends! H. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 


the chairman of the Study Class Committee and the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange Committee, is changed from Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to 9r Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. . 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


An opportunity to purchase a summer home situated in 


FRENCHMAN’S BAY, MAINE. 


t each year toward paying for property. Photograph 
eae one at R. E. TOWNSEND'S, 27 STATE ST., 


BosTon. 
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State; and the annual meeting was held on 
April 6, with a Jarge attendance. After a 
generous supper, reports of the different de- 
partments were read. The church proper had 
raised and expended about $2,000 this year, 
with a deficit of only $26. This deficit was 
changed on the spot to a surplus of half as 
much. The other departments all had a bal- 
ance on the right side. The Women’s In- 
dustrial Society had taken in over $300, and 
had nearly half of it still on hand. The 
Sunday-school reported a larger enrolment 
than in the past, though the average attend- 
ance was not quite so great. The fraternity 
had looked after the social life of the church, 
while the Unity Club had promoted the in- 
tellectual life of the community. After the 
business there were half a dozen informal 
talks that proved very entertaining; and the 
society seemed to face the new year in a 
brave and helpful spirit. 


Ida Grove, Ia.—The minister of this so- 
ciety, Miss Mary E. Collson, has been ill, 
and unable to preach for several weeks; but 
we understand that the self-reliant little so- 
ciety has carried on its work without inter- 
ruption. Miss Safford of Sioux City preached 
here on March 27, and found the people 
brave and hopeful, and expecting their min- 
ister to return in a few weeks with recovered 
health and strength. 


Janesville, Wis.—Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, 
formerly of Luverne, Minn., preached in this 
church on March 27, and left a very pleasant 
impression with the audierice. It was ex- 
tremely stormy, and the society has had no 
services since last summer; yet there were 
more than a hundred persons present, and the 
people are so much encouraged that plans are 
being laid to have regular evening services 
conducted by Mr. Simonds of Madison till 
the vacation, with the hope that a minister 
may be settled by that time. 


Meadville, Pa.—Prof. George R. Free- 
man died suddenly of heart failure Sunday, 
April Io. 


Weponset, Mass.—The parishioners of 
the Church of the Unity gave their new pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. George E. 
Littlefield, a reception Friday evening, April 
8. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The First Unitarian 
Church has received a beautiful brass read- 
ing-desk, erected as a memorial to two of its 
valued former members by a daughter. Four 
spiral pillars, rising from a pedestal, support 
the shelf, or panel, on which is an exqui- 
sitely engraved inscription which reads as 
follows: ‘‘In memory of Charles Edward 
Haven (1815-90) and of Annie Trussel East, 
his wife (1817-94), for over fifty years mem- 
bers of this church.’’ The desk was first 
in place on Easter Sunday. 


Sioux City, Ia—Miss Safford, the min- 
ister of the vigorous Unitarian church in this 
city, has recently had a series of meetings 
extending from March 27 to April 3. Rev. 
A. W. Gould preached morning and evening 
on March 27, and also on the following 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, and spoke 
Wednesday afternoon on ‘‘The Successful 
Sunday-school.’’ Mr. Mann of Omaha gave 
a thoroughly practical sermon Wednesday 
evening and a paper on ‘‘The Idea of God’’ 
Thursday afternoon; while Mr. Judy came 
over from Davenport to preach Thursday 
evening and twice on Sunday, April 3, and 
also gave a paper Friday afternoon upon 
‘*The Ethical Emphasis in our Public-school 
Teaching.’’ The attendance was very good 
at all the meetings, and the interest excel- 
lent; while, judged by immediate results, 
the afternoon meetings were the most success- 
ful. One excellent feature of the meetings 
was the printing along with the programme 
the statement of belief which Mr. Gannett 
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gives in his last church book. This brief, 
suggestive summary made the programme 
attractive; and large numbers were scattered 
through the city, and must have done much 
good. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Rev. Allen W. Gould 
preached on April 3, and found that neither 
the attendance nor the interest had fallen off 
during the interregnum of the last five 
months. The Sunday-school showed the lack 
of a minister more than the congregation, 
though there were over thirty of the little 
ones present; and Mr. Woodman has just 
started an adult Bible class which promises 
to be well attended and interesting. 


The Worcester Association met at the 
South Unitarian Church, Worcester, with 
Rev. G. W. Kent, on Tuesday, April 5. 
Dr. G. M. Bartol, the moderator, presided; 
and the goodly number of members present 
listened, first, to a paper by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Cambridge, upon ‘‘Preaching.’’ 
It dealt with an old and familiar cry,—that 
against a mere preaching of philosophical 
abstractions, of one’s doubts and criticisms. 
It renewed the cry, but in a way so fresh and 
clear, upon grounds so admirably taken, that 
every listener assented with enthusiasm, and 
felt that such a convincing and inspiring 
word should go much farther than the circuit 
of the association. It was unanimously 
voted to request the publication of the paper. 
In the afternoon Mr. W. C. Brown of Gard- 
ner read a nobly serious discourse upon ‘‘ The 
Realities of Lent,’’ in the discussion of 
which all those minor criticisms of style and 
construction in which ministers indulge 
among themselves gave way to high approval 
of the sincerity of the sermon. It was a 
well-attended and greatly enjoyed meeting of 
the association. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion for current expenses, Dec. 1, 1897, to 
April 1, 1898 : — 


Sunday-school Unitarian Society, Arlington....... 5.00 
Sunday-school Unitarian Society, Brattleboro, Vt. 12.18 
The Howard Sunday-school ooonootoooecUsetS “MCAS 19.35 
Sunday-school, First Unitarian Society, Lowell... 10.00 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newton, to 
make Frank H. Burt and Susie Elizabeth 
Hahn) life members wes sece sus slealrces sine + cons 56.83 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Northampton.. 10.00 
Ladies’ Charitable Society of the Unitarian Church, 
Brookfield ihre late jaja creleate ite eee eee ea Sane 5.00 
The King’s Daughters, Amity Circle, and Lenda 
Hand Club of Hudson, Mass..-...-.0. ese. sees 10.00 
The Wide-awake Club, Leominster ............... 4.00 
From twenty-seven of the smaller children in the 
‘ Unitarian Sunday-school, Reading, earned 
during the week preceding their New Year 
_ Party ..... sealer, esiellerals oo Ritistetecmabesta es (erelerciciseieiane ane 
Miss Nannie S. Bond, Waltham................+2+ 5.00 
Mrs; lenny. Kidder... /ccserisneisetitslcciniesshjomes 10.00 
Mrs Henry ED .Kidder’ ac ccsccenrsesnaateccte micas 10.00 
Mrs. A. K. Williams, in memoriam............... 10.00 
The Goodell Mite-box, Amherst..........+.002 e008 5.00 
OIG ri6n ds sisi -taicccinciels, coe eaten einmelveete vemea ace ccee 10.00 
Paul A. Clark, W. Concord, N.H., in mite-box... .60 
Aubittle, Mriend, Boston s.cemesse tne sccm ealce shina 1,00 
Miss Amy C. Witherle, Castine, Me.............. 2.00 
Mite-box, 1972 ...... nara loremtaialetvineeete mueniat cere siete 2.72 
Mr. Cyrus Lothro 25.00 
A; A.:CAmherst)esa<0 as 2.00 
Mrs. Chas. R. Hayden. 10,00 
Mr. Joseph B. Glover. . 50.00 
Miss Abby W. Turner........ 10.00 
Katharine Miles, Brattleboro... 5.00 
Miss MR. Hall, Keene, Noo... 0 cr. cesnne 5.00 
A Rriend “for charityis sake ean ashulesesceitecetinne 10.00 
Miss: Harriet Io Titavetsacaneostncccsie O benince 10.00 
Mrs. A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Mich..............s06 10.00 
Mis... J.1.. Richardsoniatene cs cneametncees cous hee 2.00 
Brae Wi S10 W.is:cinia/ octet neettene tens cterie ete teipna le ete 25 
TAG Tae lB, cloarsics ce eee eae tee neCGo 
Mrs. C, A. Bradstreet ....-..... 8.04 
Percival Sayward......+...++.+- 3.00 
Mis: Bhot:Hubbandisucsscasscveeeaenmeonn niin 25.00 
$397.48 


H. PICKERING, 7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 
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Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Every housekeeper should receive 
our booklet of new cooking 
receipts, entitled 

‘‘Tempting Trifles 
AND 
Delicious Desserts.”’ 


If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Quick Cooking Tapioca he 
will supply you,if not, send us your 
address and mention this paper and 
we will mail you one. 


D.&L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1897-98, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 


of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
Asa Bes ene Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
Stand a thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.”’ 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 


Wicked for us to question? 

IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 

V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 

16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 

20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 

X. The Worship of God. 
XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

XII. Reward and Punishment. 

XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 

The Ere eer of Hope. (By Rey. Robert 

ollyer. 
Civilization and War. 
If we are Immortal. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT WASTES 


EFFORT.” 


TRAINED SERVANTS USE 


SAPOLIO 
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For the Armenian Student. 


RMON Aa EEN Gene. sicistasts shewiqers earevsiaisier sleieievateicicledee wn@ene 
2b. SieIMNCk Soa seSGc Gon Ae cee once aeee ataeae ary ee see 
UTS MEN ES tate etn (sth vemtar se NI Es ee ew, ; 


IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
52 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Approved Books. 


BoOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION, READING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
OTHER LIBRARIES, SINCE DEC. 6, 1897. 


At the Siege of Quebec. By James Otis. 


Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Pennsylva- 
nia Publishing Company. 1897. pp. 362. 
$1.25. The adventures of two American lads 


taken prisoners during the siege. 
over twelve. 


For boys 


Bird Life. A guide to the study of our 
common birds. By Frank M. Chapman. 
Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1897. pp. 269. $1.75. An exceptionally 
excellent book on ornithology for young peo- 
ple, with a ‘‘Field Key’’ for the identifica- 


tion of birds, and very fine illustrations. A 
valuable book. For readers over twelve. 
The Boyhood of Famous Authors. By Will- 


iam Rideing. New York: Thomas Crowell 
Sa Oee Ppa Zito) bl-25.0 8 Dis) is) with: 
some changes, the same as 7he Boyhood of 
Living Authors, now out of print. ‘‘Pre- 
pared with the approval and, in most cases, 
with the assistance of the authors.’’ For 
readers over twelve. 


The Boys of Fort Schuyler. By James 
Otis. Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. pp. 265. $1.25. A story of a boy’s 


part in the fighting in the Mohawk Valley 
in 1777. For boys of fourteen and over. 

The Boys of Hamnavol. By John Gunn. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1898. pp. 
96. 30 cents. Two simple stories, with 
good lessons. For children between nine 
and fourteen. 

Called to. the Front. Sequel to A Son of 
Liberty. A story of the burning of Fal- 


mouth and the siege of Boston. By Willis 
Boyd Allen. Boston: Pilgrim Press. pp. 
269. $1.25. For boys of twelve and over. 
Captains Courageous. A story of the 
Grand Banks. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Company. 
1897. pp. 323. $1.50. The story of a 


petted, spoiled boy, who by his life on a 
Gloucester fishing-boat became manly and 
self-reliant. For boys over twelve. 

An Emperor’s Doom ; or, The Patriots of 
Mexico. By Werbert Haynes. New York: 
T. Nelson & Sons. 1898. pp. 432. $1-75- 
A graphic account of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian’s fall, carefully and fairly told. Likely 
to arouse an interest in the history of the 
time in boys over fourteen. 

The Enchanted Burro. 
Mexico and South America. 
Lummis. [Illustrated. Chicago: Way & 
Williams. 1897. pp. 277. $1.50. Vivid 
stories founded on fact or legend, somewhat 
exciting for younger readers. For readers of 
fourteen and over. 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. The 
flowers, shrubs, birds, and_ insects. By F. 
Schuyler Matthews. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1897. pp. 269. $1.75. This 
book deals in an interesting and picturesque 
manner with the familiar aspects of animal 
and plant life. Readers should have some 
previous knowledge of the subject to enjoy 
it. For boys or girls over fourteen. 

Lighting a Fire. By Charles T. Hill. Il- 
lustrated by the author. New York: The 
Century Company. pp. 246. $1.50. An 
account of the organization; methods, dan- 
gers, and heroism of the New York fire de- 
partment. For boys of twelve and over. 

(Zo be Continued. ) 


Stories of New 
By Charles F. 


‘shortly in four different parts of London. 
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Dere and There. 


It is said that Chinese cannot be tele- 
graphed, but that figures have to be used 
which correspond to certain words. This 
code includes only about one-eighth of the 
words in the language, though this has been 
sufficient for practical purposes. 


According to the statement of the French 
government meteorologist at Puy-de-Déme, 
the least rainy towns in France are Nismes 
and Nice; for it only rains there on one day 
in six. But tourists had better avoid Bor- 
deaux, for there it rains on two days out of 
every three. 


“Hot-water lamp-posts,” with which Liver- 
pool is already familiar, are to be erected 
A 
gallon of water, boiled by the heat of the ordi- 
nary gas lamp, will be supplied, day and night, 
for a halfpenny, on the penny-in-the-slot prin- 
ciple. A cake of solidified tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
with the use of a metal mug, may also be had 
automatically for a penny. 


F 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAULIAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 


YOU want to get the best result 
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British Wesleyans, casting about for some 
proper way to celebrate the opening of the new 
century, have decided to raise a fund of $5,000,- 
000 with which to establish and strengthen city 
mission work in London and the large British 
towns. 


The Rothschilds have made it a rule to 
intermarry, and have defied the doctrine of 
the scientists, who have forbidden the mar- 
riage of relations on the ground that it de- 
bilitates a race. A Rothschild always looks 
among his cousins for a wife: uncles have 
married nieces, nephews have married aunts. 


The fashion of wearing aigrets and bows on 
the hair is prevalent. An old woman wearing a 
wee bit of a bonnet, as flat as a cap, with the 
strings tied under her chin, was asked at a 
recent theatre performance to take it off. She 
obeyed the law of her city; but it was plain 
to see that the lack of discrimination in the re- 
quest troubled her. She was heard to murmur 
to the companion next her in the balcony, 
“Well, my bonnet may be against the laws of 
Boston, but those aigrets are against the law of 
human kindness.”— 7yanscvipt. 


Ss in 


painting use Pure White Lead (see list 
of brands which are genuine) and Pure 


Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 


It will pay. 


If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 


giving directions for mixing and applying, 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
spe ht ly it ] 
BROOKLYN enoug O app y 1 proper y. 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

i Chicago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
uissourt (— and Pure White Lead. 
RED SEAL Sead 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY —Cjeyeland. 
SALEM ‘Belem, Mas. sent free upon application. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wiliam St., New York. 


Ohe Magnificent Bath System 


or the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
Dansville, New York....... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 
varieties of baths at the command of the physicians in charge. 
table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. 


possible source of contamination. 


Over sixty 
Baths and 
No 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 
An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by 
Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but }ji/5 of a grain 


of organic matter to the gallon. Dr. 


A. N. Bell, editor of the Savztarian, 


undér whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Where are cable-cars mentioned in the 


Bible? When Paul went before Agrippa. 
Where is electricity mentioned in the 
Bible? When Noah saw the ark-light on 
Ararat. 
Tenor (singing): ‘‘ ‘Oh, ’appy, ’appy, 
’appy be thy dreams!’’’ Professor: ‘‘Stop! 
stop! Why don’t you sound the ‘H’?”’ 


Tenor: ‘‘It don’t go no ’igher than ‘G’!’’— 
Punch. 


Proud. Father (showing off his boy before 
company): ‘‘My son, which would you 
rather be, Shakespeare or Edison?’’ Little 
Son (after meditation) : ‘‘I’d rather be Edi- 


son.?’ ‘*Yes. Why?’’ ‘‘’Cause he ain’t 
dead.’’—Good Housekeeping. 
Next-door Neighbor: ‘‘You are welcome 


to all the turkey dressing you want, Georgie; 
but aren’t you afraid you’ll eat too much 
and be sick?’’ Visiting Boy: ‘‘No’m. 
We’re faith-cure people over at our house. 
I’d like some more dressing.’’— Chicago 
Tribune. 


**Do you have mice in your house, 
Parker?’’ asked Wicks. “©Ves, lots: fof 
?em,’’ said Parker. ‘‘What on earth do you 
do for them? I’m bothered to death with 
them at my house.’’ ‘*What do I do for 
’em?’’ said Parker. ‘‘Why, I do everything 
for them,—provide ’em with a home, plenty 
to eat, and so forth! What more can they 
expect ?’’— 77d-Bits. 


Among the advertisements in a German 
paper appeared the following: ‘‘The gentle- 
man who found a purse with money in the 
Blumenstrasse is requested to forward it to 
the address of the loser, as he is recog- 
nized.’’ A few days afterward the reply 
was inserted, ‘‘The recognized gentleman 
who picked up a purse in the Blumenstrasse 
requests the loser to call at his house. ’’ 


When Dean Farrar answered an invitation 
to dinner, his hostess has been known to 
write back, and inquire whether his note was 
an acceptance or a refusal; and, when he 
most kindly replied to the question of some 
workingmen, the recipient of his letter 
thanked him, but ventured to request that the 
tenor of the answer might be written out by 
some one else, ‘‘as he was not familiar with 
the handwriting of the aristocracy. ’’ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on one occasion, 
presented herself at a club of which she is 
a member, with her bonnet wrong side in 
front. After some hesitation lest Mrs. Howe 
should feel hurt, a sister member informed 
her of the mistake. ‘‘What a blow to my 
vanity !’’ said Mrs. Howe, with an amused 
smile. ‘‘I thought I was receiving quite an 
unusual amount of attention as I came down 
town in the car, but attributed it solely to 
my own attractions !’’—Se/ected. 


Wife of Young Literary Man: ‘‘Why, 


George! A hundred dollars for that maga- 
zine story! How long did it take you to 
write it?’” Young Husband (nonchalantly) : 


**Oh, I don’t know. A couple of days, I 


suppose.’’ Wife (exultantly): ‘‘Fifty dol- 
lars a day! ‘That’s three hundred dollars 
a week and twelve hundred a month. 


Twelve times twelve is one hundred and forty- 
four,—fourteen thousand four hundred dol- 
lars a year! Why, George, we can keep a 
carriage and horses just as well as not!’’— 
Bazar. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


$225 


New Upright Pianos. 


Not Ivers & Ponp. {$10 down 
and $6 per month. These pianos 
represent the best possible value 
for $225, and appeal strongly to 
economical buyers. They can be 
exchanged at any time at a liberal 
valuation for our beautiful new Ivers 
& Pond Uprights. It will pay you to 
write us if you cannot call. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston St., Boston. 


EVERY LADY 


Who has ever used them will tell you that there is noth- 
ing to compare with CAMPBELL’S VARNISH 
STAINS for making old furniture look like new 
and very handsome, They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to write 
CaRPENTER Morton Company, Boston, Mass., for 
particula: 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


ast passenger service. S. S. New 

land, Canada, twin-screw, 
tons, sail from Boston to 
wn and Liverpool, April 30, 
30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
ence Service between 

and Liverpool 
x descriptive mat- 
s, send to the 


TO 


TT's 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
WATCH DAY'S WORK. 


we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 


OF N\ 
\ = 
a large Premium List, No money required. 


BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord J unction, Masse 


1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
wae your full addvoas by return mail and 
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Ladies Fashionable 


=~ Clogks—— 


Wholesale & Retail 
—- 500Washington st, §2° 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


LADIES’ 
AND BICYCLE SUITS 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897--0- see cescccceccccce $26,939,135.99 
LTABITLATIES sosreein ooo 24,811,707.55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash, surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ‘ 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. Z ‘ee 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address : 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home S-hool for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1: A.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR Girxts. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


. - MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rey. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dkr NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R,,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INsTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work, Small classes. 

Loca T1on.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements, 

Illustrated circular. 


. FACTURERS’ 
ARPETS prices. 658 


AT MANU= 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co... 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


